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WEST PHILADELPHIA BARGAIN FOR SALE. 


HREE-STORY double house, thirteen rooms, 
modern conveniences, porches, plenty fruit and 
shade trees. Lot, 50x 150 feet. For full par- 
ticulars apply to J. F. GREEN, 112 South 4oth St. 





“ONSTANTLY ON HAND. PRICES 


—AN ASSORTMENT OF— REASONABLE, 


CLOTHS AND CASSIMERES 


SUITABLE FOR 


PLAIN AND FASHIONABLE GARMENTS. 
GUSTAVUS GOLZE, 
_ TAILOR, 109 N. 10TH STREET, Philada. 


LypiA A. MurPRY, 
PLAIN and FANCY MILLINER. 


ESTABLISHED 30 YEARS. 
587 FRANKLIN STREET, PHILADELPHIA. 
(2 doors below Green.) 








FRIENDS? LIBRARY LECTURES. 


The Lecture Committee of the Library Association of Friends 
announce the fol gin bee ye to 7 in the Second Course 
to be delivered for the benefit of the Library. 





THIRD MONTH 8TH. 


Prof. ROBT. ELLIS THOMPSON, University of Pa. 


“* TRELAND.” 
THIRD MONTH 28TH 


Prof. JAMES MACALISTER, Supt. Public Schools 
of Philadelphia. 
“THE ART OF ETCHING.” 


These Lectures will be delivered in the Lecture room of 
Friends’ Central | Sehool, 1 Race 8t. b above 15th, Philadelphia. 


(COURSE OF SEVEN LECTURES 


——TO BE DELIVERED IN THE—— 


HALL OF THE ACADEMY OF THE FINE ARTS, 


BROAD AND CHERRY STREETS, PHILA. 





THIRD-DAY, 2D MoNTH 2isT. 


Prof. ROBERT W. ROGERS, Haverford College. 


“The Results of Assyrian Investigation chiefly as Affecting 
the Old Testament. 


THIRD-DAY, 3D MONTH 6TH. 
GEORGE VAUX, Jr., Philadelphia. 
‘Camera Sketches in the Far West.”’ 
THIRD-DAY, 3D MONTH 20TH. 
HENRY C. McCOOK, Philadelphia. 
“Baby Life of Spiderlings.”” With Hlustrations. 
THIRD-DAY, 4TH MONTH 3D 


Prof. J. RENDELL HARRIS, Haverford College. 
Subject to be announced. 


LECTURES BEGIN AT 8 P. M. 


Tickets can be obtained from any of the officers, or at the 
rooms of the Institute, 1316 *ilbert street; the Friends’ Book- 
store, 304 Arch street; Friends’ Free Library Germantown ; 
Friends’ Book Association, §. W. Cor. 15th and Race streets; or 
at the Hall on the evening of the Lecture. 
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PENN MUTUAL LIFE INS.CO.y PHILA. 
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- 


This Company furnishes ALL DestRABLE Forms of Lire and ENDOWMENT INSURANCE at actual Net 


Cost. 
IONS. 


Pres. EDW. M. NEEDLES. 


INCORPORATED 1836. CHARTER PERPETUAL. 


THE GIRARD 
LIFE INSURANCE, ANNUITY, AND TRUST CO. 


OF PHILADELPHIA. 
No. 2020 CaSEEUs STREET. 


It is PURELY MUTUAL; has Assets of near! 
sae ITS POLICIES ARE NON-FORFEITABLE AND INCONTESTABLE.“@a 


Vice Pres. HORATIO 8. STEPHENS. 


TEN MILLIONS and a SuRPLUs of about Two MILL- 


Sec. HENRY C. BROWN, 


CAPITAL $50,000. SURPLUS, $1,400,000. 
Acts as Executor, Administrator, Guarcian, Trustee, Committee, 
or Receiver, and Receives Deposits on Interest, 
also Insures Lives, Grants Annuities. 


President, EFFINGHAM B. MORRIS. 
Vice President and Treasurer, HENRY TATNALL. 
Actuary, WM. P. HUSTON. 
Assistant Treasurer, WILLIAM N. ELy. 
Solicitor, GzorGE TUCKER BISPHaAM, 


THE PROVIDENT LIFE AND TRUST COMPANY OF PHILADELPHIA. 


409 CHESTNUT STREET. 


CAPITAL $1,000,000, FULLY PAID. 


INSURES LIVES, GRANTS ANNUITIES, RECEIVES MONEY ON DEPOSIT, ACTS AS EXECUTOR, ADMINISTR-- 
TOR, GUARDIAN, TRUSTEE, ASSIGNEE, COMMITTEE, RECEIVER, AGENT, ETC. 
All Trust Funds and Investments are kept separate and apart from the Assets of the Company. 
President, SAMUEL R. SHIPLEY, Vice-President, T. WISTAR BROWN, Vice-President and Actuary, ASA 8. WING, Manager of In- 
surance Department, JOS. ASHBROOK, Trust Officer, J. ROBERTS FOULKE. 








Send your address on a postal card for a copy of 


REE LANDRETHS’ 


Handsomely Illustrated Catalogue and 
Price List of 


= GARDEN::SEEDS: 


For 1888 mailed free to all applicants. Address D. Lan- 
dreth & Sons, Seed Growers and Merchants, Philadelphia, 
Penna. er this paper). 


soi WM. HEACOCK, Sige 
UNDERTAKER, 


No. 1508 Brown Street, 
PHILADELPHIA. 


CLEMENT A. WOODNUTT, 


UNDERTAKER. 


1226 NorRTH FIFTEENTH STREET, PHILADELPHIA. 


“WM. H. JONES, 


The Dealer in cultural Im- 

plements, 8 and Sean aos 

zers. Removed to and 

cee St., Phileaclphia 

eapest an d largest variety. 

Every conceivable implement of 

wy farm use, harness, seeds and fertil 

> izers. Ik is a curiosity, and of 

eS interest to every utilitarian 

, see the establishment. If you 

cannot get here, write for wants. 

7 Lam in communication with all 

the Je implement buil- 
ders in the U. 8. 


a ALWAYS A SPECIAL BARG AIN ROOM. 





QUEEN C0. 9 2.4 Cuestnurst 


ORDERS 





Amos HittBorn & Co, 
Furniture, Bedding, Curtains. 


ParLor, Dintne Room, LIBRARY 
AND CHAMBER FURNITURE, CUR- 
TAINS AND FURNITURE COVERINGS 
MATTRESSES, BEDS, FEATHERS, 
 Sprines, SPRING CoTs, ETC., ETC. 


1027 Market Street, Philadelphia. 
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HOME-LIKE COTTAGE, CLOSE TO THE 
ocean, With modern conveniences, airy, roomy rooms, and 
a carefully kept table. Terms reasonable. Friends’ Meeting in 
building First-days, at 10.30a.m. M. F. PASCHALL, 
171 8. CAROLINA AVE., ATLANTIC CITY. 


4 WIDOW, A FRIEND AND A PRACTICAL 
housekeeper wants situation. Address M. Allen, Camden 
Post-office, New Jersey. 


4 FRIEND WISHES POSITION AS HOUSE- 
keeper or companion. Address M., Frignps’ INTELLIGEN- 

CER AND JOURNAL, 921 Arch Street, Phila. 

BOARDING .—Two desirable second story rooms, 
first-class table. Friends. No. 1718 Green Street. 


‘JZ10R RENT—Stone House with Lawn attached, 
* good shade trees; situated near village of Darby, con- 


venient to Friends’ School and Meeting House. Apply at 926 
Market St. 


LPHeH AND SCHUYLKILL COAL. 


BEST QUALITY. CAREFULLY PREPARED. 
MBAs. Late MN NES PS oe. 
[ADIES’ FINE SHOES, HAND-SEWED. OR- 

ders taken and executed with promptness. 


8. DUTCHER, 
915 Spring Garden St., Phila. 


MaAss4GeE AND SWEDISH MOVEMENTS. 
A. BENTZEL, M. G. D., 8888 Baring St., Phila. Specialty: 
Indigestion, Insomnia. Lady Assistant. Instruction. 





ONTG OMER Y COUNTY MILK.—CONSH O- 
hocken Dairies. Special Attention given toserving families. 
Office, 608 N. 8th Street, Philadelphia, Fa. 
JOSEPH L. JONES. 


CHOOL PRINTING, circulars, catalogues, pro- 
grammes, note-heads, bill-heads, reports, numbered books, 
etc. Call and see samples of these that we havedone and are do- 
ing for numerous Friends’ schools and colleges. Orders by mail 
will be promptly filled. 
FRIENDS’ PRINTING HOUSE, 
8S. W. Cor. SIXTH AND ARCH STs. 
Entrance on Sixth St. Take Elevator. 


WARTHMORE. For Rent Furnished, a pleasant 
12-room, Queen Anne Cottage adjoining college, with one 
acre of ground, young fruit, excellent water, with all modern 
improvements. Will rent cheap to desirable tenant.’ Address 
Or Magill & Williams, Davip SCANNELL, 
30 North 7th St. 814 Arch Street. 


0 RENT.—THE RESI DENCE 421 N. SIXTH 


Street. The owner reserving a small suite of rooms. Apply 
on the premises. 





HENRY C. ELLIS, 
HOUSE AND SIGN PAINTING, 


112 N. TentH STREET, PHILADA. 
Residence, 404 N. 32d St. 


RICHARDS & SHOURDS, 
CARPENTERS AND BUILDERS. 


JoBBInG ATTENDED To. 


11265 Sheaff St., first street ab. Race, 


PHILADELPHIA, PENNA. 
THOMPSON SHOURDS, 
2212 Wallace Street. 


R, RICHARDS, 
1541 N, 12th St. 


SWARTHMORE COLLEGE 


OPENS NINTH MONTH THIRTEENTH. 


Thirty minutes from Broad Street Station, Philadelphia. 
Under the care of Friends, but all others admitted. 
Full college course for both sexes ; Classical, Scientific, and 
Literary. 
A so a Manual Training and a Preparatory School. 
Healthful location, large grounds, new and extensive build- 
ings and apparatus. 
For Catalogue and full particulars, address 
EDWARD H. MAGILL, A. M., President, 
Swarthmore, Penna. 


FRIENDS’ BOARDING SCHOOL. 


NEWTOWN SQUARE, Pa. 





Terms, $150 to $175 per year. 


Apply to Hanna R. CaLey, Principal, address, (during vaca 
tion), Media, Pa. 


Or to 
THomas P. BARTRAM, Newtown Square, Pa., 
CLEMENT M. BIDDLE, 815 Arch Street, Phila. 
FRIENDS’ ACADEMY, 

A boarding and day-school for both sexes. Thorough 
courses preparing for admission to any college, or furnishing a 
good English education. The next school year will begin 
Ninth month 13th, 1887. Terms for boarding scholars $150 per 
school year. The school is under the care of Friends, and is 
pleasantly located on Long Island, about thirty miles from New 
York. For catalogue and particulars address, 

FREDERICK E. WILLITs, Sec., 
Glen Cove, Long Island, N. Y. 


CHA PPAQUA MOUNTAIN INSTITUTE,— 

A Boarding School for both sexes under the care of Pur- 
chase Quarterly Meeting. The present building is new and much 
enlarged, and has perfect sanitary arrangements. Excellent 
corps of instructors. Prepares for Business or College. Health- 
fully and pleasantly located near the Harlem R. R., one hou 
from New York city. For catalogue and particulars, address, 

SAMUEL C. CoLLins, A. M., Prin., 


Chappaqua Institute, N. Y. 


BINGTON FRIENDS’ BOARDING and DAY 
School near Jenkintown, Pa., Bound Brook R. R. Ten 
miles from Philadelphia. 

Second term begins First month 30th, 1888. Courses will be 
arranged to furnish a thorough English education and to prepare 
pupils for college. 

Board and tuition $145 to $165 per school year. Tuition alone 
$25 to $45. For further information address, 

ARTHUR H. ToMLINSON, Principal, 
Or Jenkintown, Pa. 
CynTHia G. BosLer, Sec., 
Shoemakertown, Pa. 


FRIENDS’ CALENDAR FOR 1888 
NOW READY. 


A handsome lith phed card bearing a tablet, giving acare- 
fully selected quotation from Friends’ writings for each day of 
the year. Price, 0 cents. By mail, 55 cents. 


FRIENDS’ ALMANAC FOR 1888. 


Containing an account of the times and places of ho 
the meetings of Friends on the continent of America. Price 
centseach. $1.00 per dozen. 


FRIENDS’ POCKET ALMANAC FOR 1888. 


Price, 10 centseach. $1.00 per dozen. 
FOR SALE BY 


FRIENDS’ BOOK ASSOCIATION, 


S. W. Cor. I5th and Race Sts., Philadelphia. 
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Asmoidbion ef Friis to Promote the 
Education of the Colored People 
of the South. 


OFFICERS. 
Howarp M. Jenx.rns, Chairman, 921 Arch Street, Phila. 
Saran J. AsH, Secretary, 1717 Vine Street, Phila. 
Lyp1a A. ScHOFIELD, Correspondent, 1717 Vine St., Phila. 
Henry M. Larne, Treasurer, 30 N. Third St., Phila. 


Executive CommiTTrEE—Edward H. Magill, 
more, Pa.; Sarah H. Peirce, Philadelphia; George L. 
Maris, West Chester, Pa.; Mary Aun Fulton, Wilmington, 
Del.; Amos Hillborn, Philadelphia; Alfred Paschall, 
Doylestown, Pa. 


Swarth- 


WORK OF THE ASSOCIATION. 

The work of the Association is chiefly to raise funds. 
These are sent to the support of two schools for colored 
youth in South Carolina,—the Schofield Normal and In- 
dustrial School, at Aikin, and the Mt. Pleasant School, 
near Charleston, in charge of Abby D. Munro. 


HISTORY OF THE SCHOOLS, 

Both these schools have been in existence since the 
early years of the work of colored education in the South, 
soon after the close of the war. The Aiken School was be- 
gun in 1868, with the support of the Germantown, (Phila- 
delphia) Branch of the Freedmen’s Union Commission (of 
which Sarah F. Corlies was Secretary, and Elizabeth Dor- 
sey, Treasurer.) In later years it was sustained almost en- 
tirely by the exertions of Martha Schofield. In 1886, how- 
ever, finding the burden of its support too great, she made 
an appeal to the Yearly Meetings of Friends, in Philadel- 
phia and New York, for aid, and as part of the response to 
this appeal, this Association was organized at Philadel- 
phia,in Sixth month, 1886. 

The Aiken School has a valuable property (largely ac- 
cumulated by Martha Schofield), which has been placed in 
the hands of a Board of Trustees. A beginning has been 
made in the formation of an endowment fund. 

The school at Mt. Pleasant was established in the First 
month, 1866, in charge of Cornelia Hancock, under the su- 
pervision and with the support of the “ Friends’ Associa- 
tion of Philadelphia, for the Aid and Elevation of the 
Freedmen,” and was maintained for a number of years by 
that excellent organization. In late years, however, its 
funds have been raised, from year to year, almost entirely 
by Henry M. Laing, Treasurer of the Association, who like 
M. Schofield, found this tax upon him too great. 


CHARACTER OF THE SCHOOLS. 

The Aiken School had last year 270 pupils, divided into 
nine classes, with eight instructors. This year, the attend- 
ance is larger, and an additional teacher is employed. 
There are, this year, about 300, of whom 40 are boarding 
students. Members of the highest class are prepared to 
become teachers. All are taught industries,—the girls be- 
ing taught to cut, make, and mend garments, etc. ; the 
boys instructed in printing, carpentry, and many details 
of labor about the schoo! property. 

The Mt. Pleasant School had last year about 100 pupils, 
with three teachers. They average somewhat younger 
than those at Aiken. The instruction of this school has 
been carried on for two years in a church, granted free of 


charge for the purpose, the school  ballding having been 
demolished by a storm in the summer of 1885. (A special 
fund for rebuilding has been partly raised.) 


THE NEED FOR CONTINUED AID. 

Those engaged in the work of instructing the colored 
people appeal to us to continue a measure of aid. While 
some progress has been made in establishing public schools 
in the South, they are yet very insufficient. The school 
term in South Carolina averages not over three months in 
the year, and the schools themselves are too few, and sel- 
dom well provided in any particular. To withdraw from 
the field yet, seems like abandoning the colored people, in 
the very midst of the work for their elevation. Moreover, 
it is evident that for years to come there will be great need 
of schools which will do more than provide mere book in- 
struction ,—will, in addition to this, give practical training 
in habits of honest and orderly industry. Such work as 
this is done by these schools, and they are fully entitled to 
the confidence and help of all who are interested in the 
welfare of the hitherto unfortunate colored people. Money 
sent them is used with the utmost economy, and is made to 
yield the best possible maximum of results, The funds 
supplied by the Association go only to the compensation of 
teachers, and so far have not been sufficient for that pur- 
pose. The students either support themselves, or are other- 
wise aided. , 

*,* THE ASSOCIATION EARNESTLY APPEALS TO THOSE 
INTERESTED FOR AID TO ITS FUNDS. 


Statement of Henry M. Laing, Treasurer, to 
Seventh month 1, 1887. 


RECEIPTS. 


received per Edward H. Magill 
Henry M. Laing, 
Chalkley Styer, 
E. 8. Parry, 
Sarah H. Peirce, 
George L. Maris, . 
- “ Sarah A. Wildman, 
” ** KE. B. Passmore, 
8. R.Coale, . . . 
Ellen P. Haines, . ° ° 
Howard M. Jenkins, . 
Sarah J. Ash, . . 
Lydia Schofield, ‘ 
Priscilla T. Speakman, . 
George T. Atkinson, 
a". Roberts, 

M. Truman, Jr., ° 

Wiliningto nm Friends, e 

- * J. & M. Yeatman, . 
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* John Comly, ° 
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$1,821 16 
EXPENDITURES. 
Cash paid for Books and Postals, ° 
- to Martha Schofield for salaries at 
Aikin,8.C., . 
Cash paid to A. D. Munro 1 for salaries at t Mt. 
Pleasant, 8. C., 


$ 450 
1,025 00 
700 00 $1,729 50 


Balance, . : A . . ° $ 91 66 


HENRY M. LAING, 
30 N. Turrp Sr., Parra. 
Philadelphia, Sixth month 30, 1887. 


FRIENDS’ CALENDAR. 


A daily Calendar makes a most fitting and 3 [a 
It is a daily reminder of the giver, thro e entire year. 
Moreover, while elegant and useful, it is inexpensive. The 
Friends’ Calendar for 1888, is a handsome di 9x12 inches, 
with a portrait of George Fox, a picture of his home, and a 
tablet containing a slip for each day in the year, with helpful 
uotations from Friends’ writin; Price 50 cents; 12 for 

.00. Sent postpaid on receipt o price. 

FRIENDs’ PRINTING House, 8. W. Cor. 6th and ARcH. 
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SUNRISE. | 
THE world swings out toward the light, 
And skies are growing clearer, 
The gray of dawn is on the hills, 
The golden glow draws nearer. 


Forever when the night grows long, 
And human moan ascendeth, 

God-justice strikes the haughty wrong, 
And his long-suffering endeth. 


Sinee Calvary and Olivet, 
There is no hopeless sorrow ; 
Wrong ever builds a tottering throne, 
And Christ shall reign to-morrow. 


—Selected. 


ANNIVERSARY MEETING AT EASTON 
FRIENDS’ MEETING, NEW YORK. 

On the 25th of Twelfth month last,an anniversary 
meeting was held at Easton Friends’ meeting, Wash- 
ington county, New York, it being then one hundred 
years since tbe house was built. Two essays in prose 
and two in verse were read on the occasion, which 
those interested have desired us to print. We give 
in this issue three of the four: the other will appear 
next week.—Ebs. INTELLIGENCER AND JOURNAL. ] 


To-day we would pay a tribute of respect to this 
place, which is consecrated by so many hallowed 
memories, and speak a word for the great testimo- 
nies which the Society of Friends have so long 
professed. 

How many voices have here spoken wotds of 
courage, of sincerity, and of heavenly wisdom, by 
which the honest hearted have been strengthened 
and instructed, conviction and reproof brought home 
to the delinquent, and visitations of the Father’s 
love extended to the indifferent. 

Could these walls rehearse what they have wit- 
nessed of all the varied phases, of the deepest expe- 
riences of life, the little that we can say would be as 
naught. 

Here have the marriage vows of many of our an- 
cestors been spoken; from this place many loved 
ones have been carried to their long home, and we 
have taken our first step toward that deeper life— 
towards the wisdom and the sacred joy which sorrow 
ought to bring us, and does to those transfigured 
souls whom we sometimes look upon and revere. 

While other doors have been closed, these have 
been open to the philanthropist and reformer, as 
well as to the religious teachers, who have here given 
utterance to many soul-stirring and effectual truths. 


PHILADELPHIA, SECOND MONTH 18, 1888. 


{ JOURNAL. 7 
Vol. XVI. No. 786. 


The strongholds of bigotry and superstition have 
been assailed with boldness, yet to the candid in- 
quirer and sincere seeker, the language of encour- 
agement, of consolation, and comfort has been 
breathed. 

Elias Hicks made his first visit here in 1781. In 
his journal he says: “ After stopping at Albany, we 
rode to Saratoga, since called Easton, and lodged with 
our friend Daniel Conwell. It was late in the night 
before we arrived, and the evening snowy. The 
country being newly settled, Friends’ houses were 
generally poor, so that several times I felt the snow 
fall on my face when in bed. We attended the 
meetings belonging to this Monthly Meeting, four in 
number, Easton alias Saratoga, Danby, White Creek 
and Hoosick. The monthly meeting was held alter-" 
nately at this latter place and Saratoga. We also 
visited nearly all the families belonging to this 
monthly meeting, and had good satisfaction, and a 
peaceful reward of our labors. 

“At this time the King’s party bore rule on Long 
Island, but the contending parties had such confi- 
dence in us, and favor toward us, that they allowed 
us to pass freely through both their armies, on re- 
ligious accounts—a privilege which they would not 
grant to their own people.” 

Although he was one of those who stood near 
the Master trying to catch his spirit and sat most 
teachably and sympathizingly at his feet, yet he was 
reviled and persecuted because he called for a high 
righteousness and endeavored to remove the tram- 
mels of superstition and tradition that had fastened 
upon the Society. 

Oh his second visit, in 1819, he had a concern to 
appoint a meeting at Union Village, where the most 
bitter things had been said of him. It was held in 
the Baptist Church, and attended by a large con- 
course of people from the surrounding country. 

I recently heard from Allen Gifford, an account 
of that meeting, the details of which he evidently 
remembers. He said it was the most powerful ser- 
mon he ever heard—the truth delivered being 
brought home to the consciences of many, the influ- 
ence of which still exists. 

Friends formerly came from Peru, a distance of 
one hundred miles, to attend the Quarterly Meeting 
at this place. On one occasion Huldah Hoag came 
on horseback with a babe in her arms,—a zeal almost 
unknown at the present time. 

There have been many bright spirits belonging to 
this meeting whose faces shone with the inner life 
of peace and the serenity of truth. Two of those, 
whom we have known, most deeply impressed me 
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The life of Esther Wilbur was an effective sermon in 
behalf of substantial goodness and liberal Chris- 
tianity. 

She was one of the early advocates of the anti. 
slavery cause in this place, and was actively engaged 
to remove whatever stood in opposition to the spirit 
of universal liberty and toleration. 

“ She did with cheerful will, 

What others talked of, while their hands were still.” 

Hannah Peckham was an embodiment, in her 
daily home life, of industry, honesty, meekness, for- 
bearance, and charity, “ not only the charity of giv- 
ing alms, of clothing the naked and feeding the hun- 
gry, but the greater, the more elevated charity of 
judging favorably the imputed or proved errors of 
others, a charity so seldom practised.” 

The conviction that the Christian has duties to be 
faithfully performed in civil society, has made Friends 
prominent in all reforms that have had to do with 
the advancement and welfare of their fellow-men. 

The mild and persuasive treatment of the Indian 
by George Fox, William Penn, and others, seemed to 
insure their respect and confidence for succeeding 
generations. The Society has continued from that 
day to this, to take active measures to aid and civilize 
the Indians. The movement against negro slavery 
had its germs in the earliest Quaker days. Later, 


there was a bitter spirit of pro-slavery, and opposition 
to the reformatory movements of the day, in the So- 
ciety ; yet the anti-slavery cause had many of its 
most clear-sighted, radical, and intrepid supporters 


among Friends. 

They believed in and advocated the equality of all 
human beings, and the place assigned woman, by 
them, has been an important means of elevating the 
sex to its right place, both in church and daily life. 
Many who are now foremost in advocating the civil 
and political rights of women, were educated under 
this influence. 

The testimony Friends have always borne against 
wars and fighting is well known, so that they have 
commanded the esteem even of the vicious, and it 
has often operated as a shield from insult and abuse. 

The history of the Society, in dealing with the sub- 
ject of Temperance, has shown much vigor and de- 
termination. Many of the yearly meetings make in- 
temperance a disownable offense. Their testimony 
in all places has given no uncertain sound, and of late 
years tobacco and other narcotics are included. The 
several yearly meetings have formed a Friends’ Union 
for Philanthropic Labor, to promote the cause of 
prison reform, temperance, education, social purity, 
and arbitration. 

While many are thus performing active and earn- 
est labor, still others are needed to codperate with 
those already engaged in the good work. The one 
hundredth anniversary of this meeting-house finds it 
occupied by only a few members, when the large 
building would scarcely accommodate the many who 
thronged its doors in years gone by. 

Reasons have been sought for the decline of the 
Society, but no one cause is sufficient to account for 
it. A spirit of intolerance and conservatism, in con- 
trast with that civil and religious liberty the early 


Friends endured persecution’ to establish has pre- 
vailed. Many have not lived up to their high pro- 
fession, and have departed from that honest simplic- 
ity and faithfulness that so eminently characterized 
their predecessors. Others, who have felt called to 
publish the gospel, by their indiscreet forwardness 
have become too active in their own spirits, and have 
taken off the savor of many of the most favored so- 
lemnities by a long, lifeless testimony. 

The essential truth which Quakerism has stood 
for, is the doctrine of the Inner Light ; that the spirit 
of God is revealed through the spiritual nature of 
man. If that nature is to germinate and develop, it 
must be from the spiritual light which kindles and 
unfolds it. “There is a lightthat lighteth every man 
that cometh into the world. We cannot live wholly 
on the light of the past any more than we can raise 
fruits and flowers from the sunlight that shone two 
thousand years ago.” 

The radical difference between Friends and the 
Orthodox sects in regard to inspiration, lies in the 
fact, that while the latter limit divine revelation to 
the writers of the Bible, the Friends claim that the 
soul of man always was, and continues to be, accessible 
to his Creator, and still others as rationally claim that 
the spirit of God acts on the human spirit not di- 
rectly, but through his messengers. 

The Holy Spirit which inspired prophets and 
qualified apostles, continues to animate, guide, and 
comfort all righteous men and women, and the fuller 
and deeper our spiritual lives, the more we know of 
the great Eternal Source. 

George Fox, Elias Hicks, and Lucretia Mott, were 
each a type of that growth of religious freedom, in 
their respective age and generation, that the funda- 
mental principles of the Society of Friends was alone 
able to develop. They were denounced and perse- 
cuted because they were innovators. Our beloved 
Master was an innovator. No great reform was ever 
accomplished Without some old tradition being for- 
feited. Well was it for the people that they had 
those teachers who could give to them inspired truth. 
They did their work, and great has been its result. 
It may be as truly said of them all, as of any one, 
that their voices were heard wherever an unpopular 
truth needed defense, wherever a popular evil needed 
to be testified against, wherever a wronged man or 
woman needed a champion, there they spoke the 
word that the spirit of truth and right bade them. 
“Their lives were ordered by divine laws, not by 
human opinions and customs.” 

The tributes recently offered John G. Whittier, on 
his 80th birthday, were a recognition of that fine and 
lofty service wrought solely by intellectual influence 
and moral inspiration. The Inner Light has led him 
at last through bitter contests, but with self respect 
and the honor of his country, to 

“ An old age, serene and bright, 
And lovely as a Lapland night.”’ 

It is our high privilege and duty to carry forward 
those measures and principles to which so many 
true and earnest lives have been devoted. Obedi- 
ence to daily requirements of duty, faithfulness to 
convictions of right, simple allegiance to the Lord, 
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will make our lives as theirs were, a blessing to all 
around us. 

It may be our mission to lead on to that great So- 
ciety of Friends towards which the age is groping its 
way. Quakerism as an organization may pass away, 
but the principles it has upheld will remain, because 
truth is eternal. 


“The Lord of the seed field takes care of his own, 
And the world shall yet reap what our sowers have sown.” 
Cuore A. Sisson. 


Here stands the old Friends’ Meeting-house, 
So strongly built of old; 

How much of love and faithfulness 
Could these dear walls unfold! 


How many of our fathers dear, 
And fathers’ fathers, too, 

To God have bowed in worship here, 
Faithfal their whole life through ! 


Here they have met the strong and true, 
The youthful ones, and just, 

And each here found the Counselor 
To whom they looked in trust. 


They met in silence, calm and sweet, 
Or listened to the voice 

Of some of God’s own chosen ones, 
Who bade their hearts rejoice 


That they were free to worship Him 
In their own simple way, 

And learn of Him the rugged path 
That leads to endless day. 


But where are now those hoary heads? 
Alas! they yonder lie, 

Their bodies in the silent graves, 
Their souls with God on high. 


Year after year has rolled away, 
One hundred years have passed, 

And generations come and gone, 
But still these timbers last. 


Hewn from the old primeval wood, 
And placed with greatest care, 

From sill to rafter it was built 
With strength beyond compare. 


Its timbers rade, were firmly laid, 
And, after years had passed, 

Some changes by the Friends were made, 
To give a neater cast. 


Thus with the dear old Friends it was, 
So strong their faith and true; 

But younger ones came on the field, 
Who wanted something new. 


Some more attractions than they found 
Within these simple walls, 

And so they’ve gone with other sects, 
Or walk in gayer halls. 


For seventeen long and lonesome years, 
For thus it seemed to some, 

These doors were closed on Sabbath days, 
For want of Friends to come. 


One Friend, who in his younger days 
Came here to worship God, 

Heard in his soul the still, small voice 
Say, “ Bow beneath the rod.” 


“ Go ask thy friends to come with thee, 
And sit a silent hour.” 

And so he bowed with Christian grace, 
And yielded to the power. 


Again the doors are open wide, 
And many gather here, 
Though few of them ’mongst Friends are 
named, 
Still all are Friends sincere. 


May each and all who worship here, 
Some benefit obtain, 
To help them lead a better life, 
True happiness to gain. 
PuHEBE A. Hoaa. 


Friends, the event we meet to celebrate to-day, 
played an important part during the last century, in 
moulding the past, and thereby controlling present 
public opinion. 

I venture tosay that there were but few of the older 
and prominent families who first settled in Easton, but 
what were nearly or remotely allied to the Society of 
Friends, and endorsed their principles. Hence the 
wide latitude allowed public and individual opinion 
and personal liberty, both in speech and action. 

Three generations have listened to the soul-stir- 
ring appeals made within these walls to emancipate 
humanity from the thralldom of priestcraft, to hasten 
the fall of human slavery at home and abroad, and 
as far as possible by precept and example, to elevate 
manhood above the control and curse of passions, and 
above the terrible abuse of strong drink. 

The questions discussed here, and the bold opin- 
ions expressed, have had no uncertain sound, but 
unhesitatingly advocated “justice to all, malice to 
none,” and to-day there is not a building in town 
whose doors are so freely thrown open for the dis- 
cussion of all moral questions as the Old South Meet- 
ing-house ; and spiritually I can almost see written 
over the door in bright letters “ Walk in friend, thou 
art welcome,—use, but not abuse.” 

A century ago this building was erected on its 
present site by a noble band of earnest toilers, just 
west of the old log structure built some eight or ten 
years previously. 

Then the country was covered by the primeval 
forest, with only here and there a clearing, the smoke 
of the cabin floating above the tree-tops alone indi- 
cating the approach of civilization. Many a journey 
was performed on horse-back, blazed trees indicating 
the roadway. 

During this period many grave difficulties had to 
be overcome. The smoke of the wigwam had not 
gone out; the Iroquois, the Hurons, the Delawares— 
the poor Indians still claimed the right to the soil, 
the home of their fathers, the last resting place of 
their fallen braves. Often in prowling throughout 
this region they peered in the windows of the little 
log meeting-house; once, on one occasion, sent ex- 
pressly on the murderous intention of slaughtering 
all convened, had, dangling at their belts, bleeding 
scalps. 

But the same over-ruling Providence they have 
ever trusted in prevailed. After viewing for a few 
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moments the silent worshippers, they departed just 
as stealthily as they came. 

The government had just emerged from a long 
and cruel war, from which Friends kept aloof, all in- 
dustries were at a standstill, except those of the 
firesides,—domestic manufactures alone were relied 
upon,—yet, amidst all these trials, under the provi- 
dence of God they reared their meeting-house, and 
semi-weekly met and sat in solemn silence, listening 
to the still, small voice of their Saviour, speaking 
to them as man never spoke,in the innermost re- 
cesses of the soul—pointing to human duty amidst 
the trials and perplexities of life, declaring that 
the Inward Light which enlighteneth everyone is a 
“ Manifestation of the spirit of God, graciously im- 
parted to every rational soul, and is sufficient if faith- 
fully regarded and obeyed to secure its salvation,” 
proclaiming that “under the influence of this divine 
spirit there can be no war, no slavery, no oppression 
of any kind, no intemperance, no deception, no in- 
justice, no impurity, no tale-bearing or detraction, no 
vanity, pride, ostentation, extravagance, nor any 
thing that destroys human happiness, while man 
was performing life’s journey.” 

“ That these precious favors could be obtained by 
an earnest, heartfelt desire and longing for them ac- 
companied by humble, devoted obedience to every 
manifestation of duty, that all might enjoy them by 
going to the fountain head—the Inward Teacher, the 
Faithful Sentinel,—the Spirit of God speaking to his 
children in all ages, calling them to duty and re- 
wards.” 

But to be brief, how changed! Where are the 
ancient worthies who worshipped here since this 
meeting was organized a century ago, gone? Moved 
on to the silent realms of the dead—the roll has 
been called and they have been mustered out,—born 
again. All that now remains to us is this worthy ex- 
ample, bright, living testimonies, written on the page 
of history, the crowning principle of which is “the 
Fatherbood of God, and the Brotherhood of Man.” 

In silence these bare walls and empty seats pro- 
claim that although worshippers may decline, princi- 
ples are eternal ; that they nobly did their duty, bore 
their burdens during the heat of the day; that we 
have a duty to perform e’re the rest of heaven comes, 
the shadow strikes us, and we too are compelled to 
wrap the mantle of forgetfulness about us and drop 
into the past. 

L. P. 


Nor what a man has, but what a man is, is the 
true measure of a man’s worth. It is his properties, 
rather than his property, by which he is to be esti- 
mated. And the way in which a man shows what he 
is, and what are his properties, is by his chosen ac- 
tivities in life. His tastes and their gratifying, his 
desires and their pursuing, are a resultant evidence 
of aman’s character. “Be aware, therefore,” says 
Marcus Aurelius, “that every man is worth just so 
much as the things are worth about which he busies 
himself.” Hence it is true, in a sense, that what we 
do for others is the evidence of what we are in our- 
sel ves.— Selected. 
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CAPITAL PUNISHMENT IN NEW YORK. 


| Editors INTELLIGENCER AND JOURNAL: 


Enciosep herewith I forward you a copy of a me- 
morial recently presented by the Representative 
Committee of New York and Genesee Yearly Meet- 
ings to the Legislatures of New York (now in session) 
for the abolition of the deatb penalty. 

The memorial and bills designed to carry out its 
object having previously been presented and referred 
to the judiciary committees of both branches, ar- 
rangements were made to give us a hearing, on the 
8th inst., and both committees agreed to meet us in 
joint session in the Senate chamber. In accordance 
with that arrangement Aaron M. Powell, of New 
York, and William P. Sisson and myself of Genesee, 
met the committee and were cordially and respect- 
fully received, and patiently and attentively listened 
to, while we briefly and tersely presented our reasons 
for the abolition of the death penalty, which we did 
by an elaboration of the points made in the memo- 
rial, and giving our reasons therefor. We presented 
the thought that under the requirements of Christian 
principles, punishment for crime was designed to be 
reformatory and not retaliatory, and that the law that 
demanded a life for a life was simply retaliatory, and 
hence in conflict with the Christian principles under 
which we professed to live, and that the many and 
varied attempts made to avoid the consummation of 
the sentence after conviction for capital offenses, by 
a resort to legal technicalities are evidence of the 
shrinking in the public mind from administering 
such a ‘penalty. The growing sentiment that it is 
not right, as evinced in the conscientious scruples 
which prevent so large a proportion of our best citi- 
zens from accepting jury duty in such cases, rendered 
the death penalty valueless as a deterrent from the 
commission of crime. It was shown that imprison- 
ment for life without the hope of pardon except as 
noted in the memorial would obviate these objec- 
tions, render convictions more certain, and promote 
less incentives for evasion of the penalty, and thus 
make life more secure, because it is generally con- 
ceded that it is not the severity of the penalty, but 
the certainty of its imposition that made it a deter- 
rent. 

It was also forcibly presented for the consideration 
of the committees, that whatever may have been 
regarded as the necessities of the past—it was no 
longer necessary to commit legal murder to secure 
society from the crime of the murderer—and the 
treatment we adopt towards the insane who in many 
instances are more dangerous than the sane murder- 
er, was forcibly presented as an argument that 
society could protect itself from a re-commission of 
murder without the taking of life—and the thought 
was urged upon the committees that the infliction of 
the death penalty, tended to lessen the regard for the 
sacredness of human life, and thus contributed to 
the insecurity of society and therefore if we would 
deter individuals from allowing their passions when 
inflamed to lead them to destroy life, society in its 
aggregate, must refrain from legally taking life and 
thus show its respect for its sacredness. 

Mendon Centre, N.Y. Joun J. CoRNELL. 





MeEMoRIAL. 
To the Legislature of the State of New York, in Senate 
and Assembly Convened : 

We, the Representative Committees of Genesee 
Yearly Meeting of the Society of Friends and of the 
New York Yearly Meeting of the Society of Friends, 
whose members, of both Yearly Meetings, are resi- 
dents of the State of New York, respectfully present 
for your consideration the foilowing reasons for the 
abolition of the death penalty for what are generally 
known as capital crimes: 

1st.—It is inconsistent with the Christian religion 
under which we are professing to live. 

2nd.—It does not in experience prove a deterrent 
to the commission of similar crimes. 

3rd.—The end sought to be obtained, which is the 
security of community, can be reached equally as 
well by imprisonment for life, provided the power to 
pardon is removed, or restricted to those cases in 
which evidence shall be furnished which clearly 
establishes the innocence of the convicted party. 

4th.—Its abolition and the substitution of impris- 
onment for life would give the person convicted time 
for repentance, and thus better fit him or her to 
enter the presence of God in the future life. 
5th.—It would prevent the execution of those 
who were really innocent, but whom a chain of cir- 
cumstances had so involved as to lead to their con- 
viction. 

We therefore respectfully ask your honorable 
body to give the subject a careful consideration, with 
the view of thus removing that which to us appears 
a relic of barbarism; and giving to those who, under 
the influence of unhallowed passion, should subject 
themselves to the infliction of the death penalty 
under our present statute, a better opportunity to 
prepare for so serious and solemn an event as death, 
and at the same time, as we believe, adding to the 
security of society by making the infliction of the 
penalty imposed more certain, because imprisonment 
for life would remove the incentive that now moves 
80 many to palliate, evade, or frustrate the infliction 
of the death penalty. 

We would also respectfully urge upon you, in this 
connection, the adoption of some mode to restrict 
the pardoning power, as referred to, because we be- 
lieve the manner in which this has been exercised 
in the liberation of some criminals whose sentences 
have been commuted, is one of the reasons why so 
many are willing to tolerate the use of the death 
penalty, and therefore such a restriction would give 
an added security to the community. 

Signed by direction and on: behalf of said com- 
mittees, 

Wi11AM CorNELL, 

Clerk of the Representative Committee 
of Genesee Yearly Meeting. 
CHARLES GRIFFEN, 

Clerk of the Representative Committee 
of New York Yearly Meeting. 


THouGH we may not all possess the wisdom of 
Solomon, yet in every generation there probably are 
those as wise as he.—B. W. 8. 
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WOMAN IN THE BRAHMO SOMAJ. 
(Concluded from last week.) 

Tue spirit which animated the Brahmo Somaj could 
not be satisfied with merely destructive reforms, but 
endeavored to express its religious feeling in domes- 
tic life,and in appropriate social festivals which the 
Brahmos felt the need of substituting for the idola- 
trous ones to which they objected. ‘‘ From annual 
gatherings, these festivals have come to be held 
many times a year. Their devotional character has 
intensified, their social importance has deepened. 
They repeatedly bring about the union of Brahmos 
and their wives from different parts of the country 
and they have opened the way to reforms.” 

This led to the interest of women in the church. 
“The women, reflecting on their condition,—moral, 
social, intellectual,—wanted to know more, see more, 
enjoy more, and, in short,felt the foregleams of better 
and brighter social destiny.” 

Weekly worship was instituted for ladies only, 
and sermons were preached suited for their special 
necessities. This grew into a special society called 
the Aryanari Somaj, which weekly holds its divine 
services, conducted by one of the ladies. Finally a 
separate gallery was provided for the ladies, in 1869, 
where they sit in large numbers and take part in the 
public worship of the Brahmo Somaj of India. But 
our Indian brothers have clear vision, and they have 
already begun to see that the work of the twentieth 
century, soon coming upon us, is to be a work not 
done for women, but in men; for Keshub Chunder 
Sen says: “ With shame and humiliation I make 
this confession. Our men by a long course of train- 
ing in vicious ideas about the other sex, are more or 
less unfit now to mix with women,” 

Another practical measure was the founding of 
homes in which families could live, the men and 
women sharing in family life on a truer basis 
than in the Hindu homes. By these measures 
so much has been accomplished that Mozoombar can 
say, “ For the real workers in the Brahmo Somaj, it 
is a matter of no Jittle satisfaction that, if they have 
been able to do nothing more, they have at least un- 
locked the door of that ancient prison, the zenana.” 
It is impossible that right relations can be established 
until one standard of purity and morality is accepted 
for both sexes. 

The next gain for woman was in education, and 
the Brahmo Somaj has done a noble work for her. 
The female improvement department was formed in 
1870, to raise the intellectual, moral, and social status 
of Hindu women. In 1871 the female normal an 
adult school was established. This was the school in 
whose beginning the late Miss Carpenter was so 
deeply interested. It opened with fourteen pupils, 
but the number rose to twenty-four in a year. Four 
were. unmarried, three widows, seventeen married 
women. A literary association (Bama Helthaishinee 
Sara) was formed under the presidency of Keshub 
Chunder Sen.: Meetings were held once a month 
and the discussions published in the Bama Bodhi- 
ni Patica, or Ladies’ Journal. Since then the 
universities have been opened to women; and as 
fast as the young Hindus are fitted for it, they can 








receive a truly liberal education. Mozoomdar says ; 
“The Paricharika is a monthly magazine in Ben- 
gali, published for the benefit of the other sex, 
among whom it has been popular, and some of whom 
have contributed to its columns from time to time. 

“ Weekly lectures are given in the Ladies’ Institu- 
tion, on history, natural theology, female biography, 
and natural philosophy. About fifty ladies attend 
them regularly. A ladies’ committee, consisting of 
English and Hindoo ladies of the most distinguished 
position, has been formed.” 

In confirmation of my own statements, which are 
mainly drawn from the writings of Mr. Mozoomdar, 
and other publications of the Brahmo Somaj itself, 
the following notes are kindly furnished me by Dr. 
8S. F. Norris, a medical woman who went to India 
under the auspices of one of our missionary societies, 
aud who has resided there for many years: 

“A few vears ago no Hindu gentleman dared ap- 
pear in public with his wife. If they were to go to 
the same place, they went in separate carriages, his a 
few rods in advance of hers. But in Bombay they 
are now beginning to go out together, both walking 
and driving. This is partly due to European influ- 
ences (there are ten thousand Europeans there), but 
more to the ‘ Prarthana Somaj’ or prayer league. 
This is similar to the ‘ Brahmo Somaj’ of Calcutta, 
and its members are nearly all from high castes. 
They abjure caste and idolatry, eat and drink with 
Christians, Musselmans, or Parsis, educate their 


wives and daughters, and treat them as though they 


were nearly as good as themselves. They are also 
striving to do away with the custom of early mar- 
riages. Their ladies accompany them to their mun- 
dir, or church ; and one of them plays a harmonium 
accompaniment to their hymns. 

“The members of the‘ Prarthana Somaj’ take 
their wives and daughters to public places, walk and 
drive with them; and now the orthodox Hindus are 
following their example to a certain extent. They 
have one or more private schools for their daughters 
and many of their wives are being instructed at 
home. They are also organizing evening schools for 
the industrial classes, having already established four 
of these schools for the people who work in the mills. 

** In Calcutta, the Brahmo Somajists are conducting 
a fine institution for young women, called the ‘ Vic- 
toria Institution,’ and a similar one for young men, 
called the ‘ Albert Institution.’ 

“Ramabai, the learned Brahman widow, was a 
member of the ‘ Prarthana Somaj’ when she left In- 
dia for England. Through her influence several as- 
sociations of women were formed which promise to 
aid her in carrying out her purpose ; namely to advo- 
cate the proper position of women in the land. She 
headed the procession of two hundred high caste wo- 
men when they appeared before the Education 
Commission with a petition asking that the precious 
boon of education might be given to Brahman wo- 
men and a law be enacted against early marriages.” 

But the movement in India is not a utilarian 
movement alone, but confessedly and primarily a re- 
ligious one. The meditations and philosophy of 
this spiritual people have led them to the distinct 
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avowal of a doctrine which expresses in theological 
language the great underlying principle which, if it 
permeates the thought and life of a people, must lead 
to a recognition of the equality of woman and her 
permanent value in her own personality, and not 
merely as a help or adjunct to man. 

The Brahmo Somaj acknowledges the doctrine of 
the Divine Maternity, and it has become customary 
to address the Diety as Mother. This idea is nota 
wholly new one either to Eastern thought or to some 
Western churches, its revival shows how deeply they 
have felt the importance of doing justice to the femi- 
nine principle. 

Mr. Mozoomdar, in his closing chapter on “ Di- 
vine Maternity,” says: “ Properly speaking, the Su- 
preme Spirit can neither be our father nor our 
mother. He is absolutely beyond these and‘all other 
human relations. * * * * We, in the littleness 
of our speech and conception, apply to him names, 
and realize him in relations that are most sacred 
and dear to our hearts. And we know of no name 
and no relation nearer or more sacred than that of 
Mother. * * * If all women could be viewed as 
incarnations of the Motherhood of God, feminine 
beauty, refinement, and affection would become holier 
objects than they now are.” He closes with these 
words : “God as Mother shall rule in our hearts, in 
our homes, and in our church, drawing men and wo- 
men together as one holy family.” 

One of the devotional hymns of the Brahmo So- 
maj contains these tender words: 

“ Hold, hold thy patience, contain thy tears, 

Have hope, do not despair, 
The cry of the sinner will be heard by the Mother, 
Sorrow will not last all thy days. 

“On the lap of mercy, giving thee rest, 

The Mother will wash thee in waters of joy, 

And console thee with sweet words, 

Therefore cease to mourn.” 

It has seemed to me worth while to recount the 
brave work done by a little band of men and women 
in a distant country, because it gives us strength and 
courage in our own struggle. [t shows us how it is 
connected with every great uplifting in thought and 
life. We may find that we can learn much from 
those we have often despised and rejected. And, as 
we catch in these deeds and utterances some faint 
echoes of words spoken and brave acts done on our 
own continent, we may remember that we are not 
working for ourselves alone, but that everything 
done for the good of woman here is felt around the 
globe. For twenty-five years we have demanded the 
medical education of women. Now, the woman 
physician enters the zenana to carry comfort and 
healing where no man is allowed to enter; and wo- 
men from Japan and China and India are coming to 
our schools, to carry back this precious knowledge 
with them. 

Let us work with our brothers and sisters for the 
emancipation of woman from all false restrictions, 
for higher ideas and simpler form of marriage, for 
the purity of man—the companion of woman—for 
the elevation and happiness of domestic life, for the 
education of woman in all that can enable her to 
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serve the highest and best, with heart, mind, and 
soul, in the recognition of her great mission on earth 
and of her maternity as the representative of the di- 
vine life and love. 
ERROR AND SIN. 

Editors INTELLIGENCER AND JOURNAL: 

In a recent issue of your paper was a frank and earn- 
est expression of objection to the classification of er- 
ror With sin, as being hurtful to the spiritual nature. 
If I may be completely exonerated from any thought 
of wishing to encourage religious discussion in a con- 
troversial spirit, I should like to try to give it the 
clearest and simplest answer in my power. But to 
be just it is necessary to go back to the difference in 
standpoint between the writer and myself, from 
which we see the truth. There can be ro doubt that 
what he says is truth for him. To me, for some rea- 
son, it means little. I do not know why, unless be- 
cause, although true, it is not the truth which my 
soul most needs to-day. Sin, the deliberate trans- 
gression of a known law of God, is to my mind the 
greatest of all errors, the most utterly foolish of all 
mistakes. The sinner gives gold for rubbish; de- 
stroys his own best wealth and power, stands in his 
own light, burns down his own house. Would hedo 
it if he reallyknew? He attempts to combat the In- 
finite Good, that Father whose love constantly wills 
us better things than we know how to wish for our- 
selves. 1 feel it to be a vastly unequal conflict, evil 
against good. Time and effort devoted to unworthy 
objects are time and effort wasted ; Infinite Love will 
conquer. Think for one moment of the disparity be- 
tween the sinner and his God. Since a finite being 
cannot imagine anything so great as infinity, I will 
use the following illustration. Suppose every star 
which we can see upon a clear night (added to every 
star which the telescope reveals) to be a sun more or 
less like our own, and surrounded by a few planets as 
is ours; and that every one of those planets was con- 
structed to offer at some one period of its existence, 
food and shelter to an average of 3,000,000,000 human 
beings asis our earth. Then God, being infinite, is 
able to enter minutely into the daily life, thoughts, 
and deeds of every man, woman, and child of them 
all; and that with as tender an interest asif each 
were the only human being living. This, I believe, 
to be true, and is nearest to an infinite love that I 
can imagine. In time it most surely wins us all to 
put our entire collection of energies into its work— 
to teach the erring what is true wisdom. Let us 
then allow it to flow through us in a healing stream 
of beneficent goodness. We have a glorious inheri- 
tance in the teachings of the early Friends. Quaker- 
ism meansthe right to think for one’s self, so one think 
humbly, prayerfully ; to grow, according to the laws 
of our separate personalities, out of one spirit, as do 
the various plants out of one earth. Our privilege 
of individuality cannot be over-estimated so long as 
we remember the duties of aspiration, happiness, and 
self-sacrifice. Truth is like a superb palace of varied 
outline ; it looks very different from different stand- 
points. Yet all sincere views must have some ele- 
ment of truth in them. And it is not only truth that 


we seek, that is close at hand always—we could not 
escape itif we would. But we seek the highest truth 
which we are capable of appreciating, and assimilat- 
ing to our needs. For instance, to a class of small 
children in First-day school was put the question 
“Which do you like better, giving or receiving 
Christmas presents?” They replied unanimously 
and with perfect truth,“ receiving.” Yet Christ said 
“Tt is more blessed to give.” So it is, at a later stage. 
Two opposite truths may at different times meet the 
urgent needs of the same soul. One must know the 
undoubted blessedness of receiving before he can 
fully appreciate the words of Christ, the higher 
Truth. It seems to me that the knowledge should do 
away, wherever it penetrates, with all intolerance 
and controversy. All Friends should be friends. 
The higher and truer the civilization, the more dis- 
tinct units men become, and the mightier force they 
wield when they combine for any good purpose. 
Let us then, as true Friends, build upon the one sim- 
ple, beautiful corner-stone of our faith, that obedience 
to the voice of God in the soul is able to perfect us 
individually, and to bring in the reign of peace and 
joy, the kingdom of God upon earth. 
West Chester, Pa. 


SCRIPTURE LESSON, No. 9. 
SECOND MONTH 26TH, 1888. 
Toric: Taz Ricn Youne Ruer. 
GOLDEN TExT: “ Ye cannot serve God and Mammon.””— 
Matt. 6: 24. 
READ Matt. 19: 12-26. 

ONE came to Jesus,—a young man. Mark says “he 
came running” (10: 17). Luke calls him “a lawyer” 
(10: 25). It is probable he held some position in the 
synagogue, or was a member of the great council of 
the nation. 

He fell upon his knees. This was the customary salu- 
tation where it was desired to show respect or regard. 

Master. This appellation gives eviden o -he es- 
timation in which Jesus was held as a teacher. In 
the old version this thought is strengthened by the 
addition of Good before Master. Why asketh thou me 
concerning that which is good? One there is who is good. 
This seems intended to turn the mind of the inquirer 
to God, as the direct source of all good. Then citing 
him to the commandments, the keeping of which ac- 
cording to the teaching of Hebrew Law would give 
great happiness, Jesus hears the reply, “All these 
things have I observed :’’—he was righteous so far as the 
moral law required, he had grown to manhood under 
its wholesome and salutary influence, but there was 
an unrest, a sense of something that had not yet been 
attained. It was this unsatisfied feeling that brought 
him to Jesus. 

What lack I yet? There was only one thing in the 
way, and Jesus knew what that was, when he said, 
“ Sell that thou hast and give to the poor.” All the right- 
eousness of his previous life had been under the law, 
and was but a reasonable duty,—there had been no 
sacrifice for leve’s sake, no parting with that which 
he valued, for the good of others,—he had not been 
born from above, not arisen to the conception of re- 
ligion as a giving of self. His great possessions had 
been as a wall of separation between him and the 
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needy, struggling multitudes. He could not see their 
want, and was not prepared to surrender all bis treas 
ures for their benefit. The test was too great,and he 
went away sorrowful, made sad by the conviction 
that he could not be a disciple of Jesus while his 
heart was engrossed with his worldly possessions, yet 
so wedded to these things that he was unwilling to 
give them up. 

It is easier for a camel, etc. This was a proverb in 
common use among the Jews, and is still common 
among the Arabians. It is intended to show how im- 
possible a thing may be. There isin this no con- 
demnation of riches as such, but the condemnation 
lies in setting the affections upon them, making them 
the sole object of desire for the sake of being rich. 

They who have great possessions have great re- 
sponsibility ; to hold and use for the common wel- 
fare is an iniportant trust, committed to human keep- 
ing, and it can only be safely and wisely administered 
by him who recognizes his responsibilty as a steward 
of the King of kings. 

Doubtless each of us will, if watchful, find that 
there are things we so greatly desire, that to secure 
them we incline to sacrifice the welfare of others 
and our own best interests. As the love of his earth- 
ly possessions kept in the heart of the young ruler 
the feeling that there was something yet lacking in 
himself, so in every heart the undue clinging to 
selfish gratifications hinders spiritual growth. 

Some are ambitious for fine dress, some for wealth ; 
one sacrifices unduly to reach literary attainment, 
another to be dainty and stylish in habit. There are 
many, many things, which, if indulged, weaken in 
us the essentials of a wholesome life dedicated to 
truth and right. If our lesson to-day bas aroused 
the earnest query, What lack I yet? and the heart 
can sincerely say, “ Take what thou wilt away,” let 
the impression be so fostered that it may mark an 
advance towards that rich life which comes from liv- 
ing close to the “ Giver of all good.” 


The rich young ruler is an example of the unsat- 
isfying power of worldly treasures. It is even more 
than this, for it shows that moral rectitude will not 
give rest and tranquility to the soul. “ I shall be sat- 
isfied, when I awake with thy likeness,” expresses 
the deep feeling of the soul willing to part with 
everything that stands ir. the way of its peace. 

Human goodness must have its part and place, but 
the soul’s insatiable longing for life eternal is not sat- 
isfied until it is brought into oneness with the eter- 
nal source of life and immortality. 

The divine requirings are always graduated to 
human needs. Our Heavenly Father only asks us to 
part with that which stands in the way of our ac- 
ceptance with him. Jesus expressed this thought 
when he declared “ He that loveth father or mother, 
son or daughter, more than me, is not worthy of me,” 
and again he said in substance, he that is not will- 
ing to part with houses and lands and all earthly 
possessions, when they stand in the way of dedica- 
tion to the higher interests of the spiritual life, will, 
like the rich young ruler of our lesson, go away sor- 
rowful. 
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THE OLD AND THE NEW. 

Waite the new wine of to-day’s thought may not 
find safety and preservation in the old bottles of yes- 
terday, there is great instruction in the teaching of 
Jesus, as it relates to the things that are both old and 
new in all that concerns our religious life. 

He uses as an illustration the householder. 
had been discoursing with 


He 
the twelve about the 
kingdom of heaven, comparing it to “the treasure 
hidden in the field,’ to “the merchant seeking 
goodly pearls,” to “ the net cast into the sea.” All 
these he had carefully explained, and at the end of 
the lesson so faithfully set before them, he, as a wise 
teacher, queries: ‘“ Have ye understood all these 
things?” and upon their answering that they had, 
he makes the application, bringing home to them the 
duty that the knowledge they have just gained lays 
upon them. “Therefore,” said he, “every scribe 
who hath been made a disciple to the kingdom of 
heaven, is like unto a man that is a householder, who 
bringeth forth out of his treasure things new and 
old.” 

This lesson is valuable not alone for their sakes 
to whom it was given, but for us, also, that we may 
set a proper estimate upon the inheritance of wis- 
dom and knowledge that has come down to us, and 
use it for our own profit and for the good of others. 
All are of value, both the old things that belong to 
the ages long past as well as the newer treasures of 
our own time. This is exemplified in the estimate 
that we set upon the imperishable things that are 
handed down by inheritance,—the gold and silver 
and sparkling gems—the beautiful things that grow 
more and more precious as they pass on to successive 
generations. We all know something of this feel- 
ing, and can well understand the meaning of the 
great Teacher, in his application of this thought to 
the Hebrew scriptures. 

It was the office of the scribe to expound these 
scriptures, and preserve the records in their integrity. 
Asthe scribes became disciples of Jesus they were 
not to set aside the lessons of wisdom and truth con- 
tained in the scriptures that it had been theirs to 
expound and make clear to the Hebrew people, but 
they were to make use of these as he was doing, as 
confirming the testimony he had been annointed to 
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declare, and thus establish the unity that existed 
between “the law as given by Moses” and “the grace 
and truth which came by Jesus Christ.” 

And while whatever was written aforetime must 
in the nature of things be secondary to the fresh 
revealings of to-day, the things that are new take 
precedence of the old,—the living reality give inspi- 
ration to the now and here, the old has a priceless 
value in that it makes plain to us one important 
lesson which we do well to keep in mind, the lesson 
of the eternity of truth and goodness, and the con- 
stant and unfailing love that ever seeks to bring the 
human family into harmony with truth and good- 
ness,—that has “no pleasure in the death of the 
wicked, but that the wicked turn from his way and 
live.” 

As this great love gains the mastery it makes 
each one over whom it obtains the controlling influ- 
ence so conformed to the “law of the spirit of life in 
Christ Jesus” which it represents, that he becomes 
“a living epistle, known and read of all men,” mak- 
ing a record of fruitfulness in every good word and 
work that shall have its influence in all coming gen- 
erations. 





MARRIAGES. 
WALKER—THOMAS.—In Norristown, Pa., on Fifth- 
day, Second month 9th, 1888, under the care of Radnor 
Monthly Meeting of Friends, Mary R., daughter of Elwood 


and Annie L. Thomas, and Ivins C. Walker, son of Isa- 
bella B. Walker, of Chester Valley, Pa. 


DEATHS. 


JONES.—At Darby, Pa., First month 29th, 1888, Louisa 
Castner, wife of Isaac T. Jones, formerly of Philadelphia; 
aged 75. 

MEREDITH.—At his residence, near Pennville, Jay Co., 
Indiana, on the 26th of First month, 1888, James Mere- 
dith, in the 76th year of his age. A consistent member 
and Elder of Camden Monthly Meeting. He had stepped 
out of the house in the evening, apparently in usual health, 
but not returning as soon as expected, a search was insti- 
tuted, and his lifeless body was found near the house a few 
minutes later. He grew to manhood in Montgomery coun- 
ty, Pa., and went to Wayne county, Ind!, in 1835. He was 
married First month Ist, 1840, to Mary Malsby, who sur- 
vives him. They remained near Richmond until the 
autumn of 1853, when they moved to the locality of his 
death. He possessed a quiet, pleasant manner, and was 
very exemplary in all his associations. J.B. 

REEDER.—In Newtown Township, Bucks county, Pa., 
on the 8th of Second month, 1888, of Pleura-Pneumonia, 
George C. Reeder, a member and overseer of Wrightstown 
Monthly Meeting. 





“A Love of truth is laudable, but we must be care- 
ful not to mistake for it the love of our own opinions.” 


Gvuarp well thy speech, for words thoughtlessly 
spoken oft-times make enemies of friends.—B. W. S. 


| 
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NEWS OF FRIENDS. 
FRIENDS IN FAIRFAX QUARTER. 
Editors INTELLIGENCER AND JOURNAL: 
In looking over the paper of the 4th inst. I was sorry to 
find such a gloomy view of the condition of our Society 
in this section, as was expressed by a writer there, 
under the heading of “ Fairfax Quarterly Meeting.” 

The smallness of the late gathering of that body 
is therein attributed to want of zeal and fear of in- 
clement weather. 

The real condition of things within the limits of 
Fairfax Quarter can hardly be appreciated by many 
Friends who will read this article, who are situated 
in neighborhoods where their proximity to their 
meetings and their railroad facilities enable them to 
leave home in the morning, attend their quarterly or 
other meetings, and return the same day to their 
homes, and all done with but little exposure or dis- 
comfort. From such a neighborhood as this I came, 
over twenty years ago, to a branch of Fairfax Quar- 
terly Meeting, and I have not ceased to admire the 
zeal and energy displayed by these Southern Friends, 
in their efforts to attend all their meetings, however 
remote they might be. 

Fairfax Quarter is composed of four monthly 
meetings, widely separated ; the two extremes, Hope- 
well and Alexandria, being about eighty miles apart, 
with the other two, Fairfax and Goose Creek, lying 
between. In the winter, the Quarterly Meeting is 
held at Fairfax, in the village of Waterford, in Lou- 
doun county, which is accessible by rail from Alex- 
andria and Washington. Friends from Goose Creek 
and Hopewell must reach it by means of their own 
conveyances. Those from Hopewell must travel from 
thirty to fifty miles,and during the journey must 
cross the Blue Ridge Mountain and the Shenandoah 
River. As the river is not bridged at the usual cross- 
ing place, it frequently becomes impassable, either 
from high water or ice. When this is the case, Friends 
must either stay at home, or go by way of Harper’s 
Ferry, (where there is a bridge) thereby considerably 
increasing the distance. 

Under such circumstances as these, does it not re- 
quire considerable zeal to induce people to leave com- 
fortable homes, in the winter season, for a five days’ 
trip in order to attend quarterly meeting ? 

Yet they do it ; and those who went from this sec- 
tion to our late quarterly meeting at Fairfax, had to 
start in the early morning, in a storm of snow, rain, 
and sleet. Notwithstanding this, 1 do not know of 
any who had expected to go who were deterred on 
account of the weather. On the contrary, all who 
thought their own health and the condition of their 
families warranted them in leaving home, started, 
having faith to believe they were in the line of their 
duty, and would be cared for. And the result justi- 
fied their faith. 

Though the number may have seemed small, it 
included both sexes, and all ages, from the little child 


- to the manand woman who have considerably passed 


their three score and ten. 

Does this look like lack of zeal, or warrant the 
feeling of discouragement which seems to be mani- 
fested in the article referred to? 
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I was not one of those who was favored to be in 
attendance, but so far as I have heard from those who 
were there, the united testimony is that they “ hada 
good meeting,” and that although no ministers from 
other meetings were present, yet those of our own 
household who felt called to hand forth words of en- 
couragement to those assembled, were much favored. 

Would it not be better for our Society if we would 
try to take a more hopeful view of things than some 
of us seem inclined to do? 


Ann B. Branson. 
Hopewell, Va., Second month 6th. 


Editors INTELLIGENCER AND JOURNAL: 


Your last issue contained a short article in refer- 
ence to the time of holding Fairfax Quarterly Meet- 
ing with some remarks rather unfavorable to the 
change made a few years ago. 

While the writer seemed to attribute the small 
attendance of Friends to the change of time, we 
regret the entire failure to note the excellent attend- 
ence of the neighborhood people, the good order 
that prevailed, and the united expression that the 
ministry had been with life and power, as in days 
of old, encouraging, comforting, and strengthening. 

While some of our members have not favored the 
change, to many of them it has proved entirely satis- 
factory. While the number of members from a dis- 
tance was comparatively small, we must remember 
that many have been removed and the decrease in 
the size of our meetings is not altogether owing to a 
want of interest or zeal. 

Those who came informed us they never per- 
formed the journey at this season with more comfort 
and J felt that it had been a favored occasion. 

M. F.S. 

Waterford, Second month 7th. 


PHILADELPHIA QUARTERLY MEETING. 


This Meeting, held on Third-day, the 7th inst., 
was unusually large. There were in attendance 
Allen Flitcraft, of Chester, Pa.; Isaac Wilson, of Can- 
ada; Watson Tomlinson, of Byberry; Joseph B. 
Livezey, of Mickleton, N. J.,.and John Haines, of 
Moorestown, N. J.; besides the ministers belonging 
to Philadelphia Quarter, all of whom were in attend- 
ance. It was gratifying to have Deborah F. Wharton 
among the latter, and to witness her interest in all 
that came before the meeting. 

The deep and impressive silence was broken by 
Allen Flitcraft,who spoke from the prophecy, “ Unto 
us achild is born, unto us a Son is given, and the 
government shall be upon his shoulder, and his 
name shall be called, Wonderful, Counsellor, Mighty 
God, Everlasting Father, Prince of Peace.” He was 
followed by Isaac Wilson, who offered words of com- 
fort to one whom he felt was discouraged, reminding 
her that as after the gloomy days, after the storms 
and the rain, the sun shines out clear and bright, so 
this dark, discouraging season will presently give 
place to the sun of God’s light which will bring bright- 
ness to her mind. He then took up the subject of 
the former speaker,—The Christ-child that is born 
unto us, and the Son given, of which he said we have 
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heard in the outward. This child must be born in 
our souls, and as the government is placed upon its 
shoulders, our earthly desires will be done away 
with and we be enabled to do that which accords 
with the will of our Heavenly Teacher. And this 
Son is born unto us every day, not a day of twenty- 
four bours, but every time a noble impulse is born in 
us, and this is the beginning of a new day. 

Watson Tomlinson and Joseph B. Livezey spoke 
briefly and with much earnestness, and a few words 
from J. Haines closed the services of the meeting for 
worship, which was felt to be an occasion of more 
than usual interest and spiritual refreshment. 

In the business meeting, minutes for Allen Flit- 
craft and Joseph B. Livezey, from their quarterly 
meetings were read, and as they indicate Gospel ser- 
vice amongst us, Friends were encouraged to do all 
that is in their power to aid them in this Christian 
labor. The queries usually replied to at this time 
were read and considered. The committee to visit 
subordinate meetings made a report showing they 
had been attending to the work. A nominating com- 
mittee was appointed to bring forward at the next 
meeting the names of Friends to serve as a new Vis- 
iting committee, as the changes that have taken place 
since the appointment leave many vacancies in the 
ranks. Other matters of routine business were trans- 
acted, and under a feeling that the proceedings had 
been owned and blest by the great Master of assem- 
blies, the meeting concluded. 

At the Select Meeting, held on the afternoon of 
the 6th, the recommendation of the ministry of Mar- 
garet P. Howard by the monthly meeting held at 
Race street, and of Edwin L. Peirce, by that held at 
Green street, came before the body, and after due 
consideration both were confirmed. R. 


FARMINGTON QUARTERLY MEETING. 


This was held at Macedon, N.Y., Second month Ist, 
1888, the meeting of ministers and elders being held 
on the 31st ult. The quarterly meeting convened on 
the 1st inst., mostly composed of members of our 
own quarter. A few were present from the province 
of Ontario, Canada. The weather was mild and with- 
out storm; that of the week previous having been 
excessively stormy for four days, it was followed by 
an agreeable calm. 

After the meeting had sat in a profitable quiet, J. 
J. Cornell opened a subject which had rested on his 
mind with peculiar force, that Friends were too apt 
to rely on and act according to the usages and belief 
of our predecessors in the dawn of Friends’ Society. 
Rather, he believed, we should be prepared to re- 
ceive the light of Truth as revealed direct from God. 
Edwin Ewer gave an earnest exhortation to build 
upon the true rock of life, which is Christ. 

In the meeting for discipline, there was consider- 
able business of interest, but no queries were an- 
swered, as this was one of the alternate quarterlies, 
when they are not required by our discipline. 

In the evening of the Ist inst occurred our Quar- 
terly Temperance Conference. There was much earn- 
estness of feeling manifested in impromptu remarks, 
and incidents were related of the evils of intemper- 
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ance, which were listened to with close attention by 
many young people present. The selected readings 
were excellent, illustrating beautiful and impressive 
truths; at the close the writer felt it had been good 
to be there, and that whenever occasion required, we 
should endeavor to inculcate temperance in all things. 

On Fifth-day 2d, was the public meeting. John J. 
Cornell was drawn forth to explain the account of the 
Garden of Eden, the tree of knowledge, and the 
trees of the garden,—the latter, as symbolic of the 
passions of man,—to be trained, cuitivated, and sub- 
dued. He showed it infinitely better for the soul to 
yield a willing obedience to the behests of a loving 
Heavenly Father than an unwilling compliance for 
fear of punishment. 

William Barker followed briefly, with the scrip- 
tural injunction; “ Choose ye, this day, whom ye will 
serve. If Baal, serve him: if a righteous God, serve 
him,” and portrayed the peaceful results of the one, 
and the sorrowful repentance following the other. 
Under a precious solemnity the meeting closed. 

8. A. G. 


—A private letter to one of the editors says: ‘““ We 
have just returned home from an absence of a week 
to attend our quarterly meeting, held at Macedon 
Centre, N. Y. We were met there by J. J. Cornell, 
wife,and mother. After the meeting we returned 
with them to Mendon, to their home. We had a 
very enjoyable time both at the meeting and socially. 
“Macedon meeting is composed mostly of aged ones 
who are quite feeble; insomuch that they have 
thought best to lay down the meeting held in the mid- 
dle of the week. I was sorry for it, and could not but 
so express it. For it seems to meevery meeting, how- 
ever small, when laid down is weakening the struc- 
ture. If the little ones are not kept up, soon there 
will be no large one.” 


Se 


COMMUNICATIONS. 
REMARKS ON “A PLEA FOR UNITY.” 

Editors INTELLIGENCER AND JOURNAL: 

In the contribution “A Plea for Unity,” published in 
your paper of the 4th inst., considerable stress is laid 
upon the term used by an “ Orthodox ” Friend, in his 
book, “ Old Fashioned Quakerism,” (which the author 
of the article quotes with much satisfaction), “ God 
manifested in the flesh.” It was shown long ago by 
Sir Isaac Newton that this was an unscriptural term, 
and in the revision of the Scriptures the phrase has 
been corrected, so that such language is not now in 
them atall. 

Our friend, F. T. H., in the article alluded, to does 
not state which branch or party amongst our Ortho- 
dox Friends he would have us to unite with ; it would 
certainly not be those whom Whittier, a few years 
since, characterized as having “abandoned the one 
distinctive root doctrine of our Religious Society—that 
from which it derives all that is peculiar to it in doc- 
trine and testimony and which alone gives it a right 
to exist.” Our friend has, no doubt, Philadelphia 
Friends in view in the union which he proposes as 
between us and them of religious fellowship. Now 
let us inquire whether such a union is within the 





possibilities of the present or of the future time. In 
the first place, we must have a Discipline,—a code of 
rules to govern us,—and hence it cannot be expected 
that our Friends would consent to accept our Ortho- 
dox Friends’ present law which speaks of their mem- 
bers attending our meetings as “ of evil tendency, as 
though they were meetings of Friends,” and advises 
their “ monthly meetings to testify against them,”— 
that is such of their members as attend our meetings. 
They have inserted in their Discipline, page 124, upon 
the subject of the Scriptures, as an evidence of their 
faith upon the subject of the Trinity, the text for- 
merly found in John 5:7, which text has been found 
to be a perversion of the Scriptures, and is left out 
in the Revision. They have also altered their Disci- 
pline in very many respects since 1827,—notably the 
increase of power and authority given to the elders, 
and to the Meetings of ministers and elders, and the 
Meeting for Sufferings, and have even given to quar- 
terly meetings the power of laying down monthly 
meetings, so that monthly meetings can be dissolved 
at the pleasure of the quarterly meeting. And upon 
the subject of the publication of books by members 
of the Society, the Meeting for Sufferings is invested 
with a supervisory power over the members of the 
yearly meeting, and of the quarterly meeting also. 

I mention these things in the feeling of love and 
tenderness to our friend F. T. H., as well as toward 
our Orthodox brethren, amongst whom I number 
many dear friends. B. 


VIEWS ON WEIGHTY QUESTIONS. 

Editor INTELLIGENCER AND JOURNAL: 

Havine full faith in the original Quaker idea of the 
complete individuality of every human soul, as 
a recipient of inspiration—in other words “the 
Light Within,”—it would appear that the views ex- 
pressed by J. J. Cornell in your issue of Second month 
4th,are truly wise and should be heartily appre- 
ciated. 

They are to the effect that we should be obedient 
to what the “Light” unfolds to us in our own day, 
“not (necessarily) to what it unfolded to George Fox 
in his day.” 

If we dare believe this a true definition of early 
Quakerism, it surely is endowed with a power of 
growth most hopeful to the world: for, standing 
upon this platform we may accept the “Light” of all 
the abounding knowledge, of every kind and on 
every hand, as it is spread before chis age so amply, 
“enabling us,” as Cornell says, “to see more clearly 
how to distinguish between what it (the Light) re- 
quires of us and the views in other ages that have 
been enunciated as necessary for men to believe.” 

We have also read with interest the well written 
“ Plea for Unity,” by F.T. Haines, in which is shown 
much ground for thought and comment; but, it ap- 
pears to me,too much of a looking back towards a 
failing “ Light,” rather than to the clearer lights of a 
more experienced period of the world’s growth. 

When Friend Haines says, near his close: “ Fi- 
nally dear Friends, of all branches, bear in mind Jesus 
Christ died for us all,” he indicates that either his 
light or my own, according to my soul’s best intui- 
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tions and experience, combined with all the knowl- 
edge patiently gleaned during a life of seventy years, 
is, one or the other, misleading. 

Friend Haines! Jesus of Nazareth lived for us, 
as did all wise and good men, before and since, from 
whose life and example we may reap benefit. This 
is according to the “ Light” revealed through thou- 
sands of good and rational men. If he was a God, or 
the Son of God in a special sense, (as many still be- 
lieve), he could not die. The Jews could only destroy 
the earthly body he lived in, liberating the God, or 
the Son of God, to arise to his glory, power, and beat- 
itude,—his own proper life. If he was a man, they 
did the same, and released his real self-hood to dwell 
likewise in some of the heavenly mansions in that 
brighter sphere, essential to the very life of the infin- 
ite cosmos,—i. e., “ provided from the foundations of 
the world.” 

There was no death, no logical sacrifice, in either 
case, only a release through suffering, (as is our hu- 
man lot), to a higher, a more perfect life. 

I will not enlarge further, though my heart and 
mind are full. 


Joun G. JACKSON. 
Hockessin, Delaware. 


SILENT WORSHIP. 

Editors INTELLIGENCER AND JOURNAL : 

I presume that Friends generally are not aware that 
silent worship was employed by the ancient Egyp- 
tians, long before the Christian Era. In Kenrick’s 
“Ancient Egypt under the Pharaohs,” I find the fol- 
lowing, which is given as a passage from one of the 
older Hermetic Books: “ Before all the things that 
actually exist, and before all beginnings, there is one 
God, prior even to the first god and king, remaining 
unmoved in the singleness of his own Unity; for 
neither is anything conceived by intellect inwoven 
with him, nor anything else ; but he is established as 
the exemplar of the God who is good, who is his own 
father, self-begotten, and his only one parent. For 
he is both a beginning and god of gods, a monad 
from the one, prior to substance and the beginning of 
substance,—the first that conceives and the first that 
is conceived ; on which account it is worshipped only 
in silence.” 

Apropos of this subject, I might add that my friend, 
Taylor Bradley, who had charge of the Winnebago 
Indians at one time, informs me that in that tribe 
they were accustomed to wait upon the Great Spirit 
in silence. 8. 8. GREEN. 

Beatrice, Neb., Second month 8th. 


PROFESSOR GRAY AND THE UNIVERSITY OF 
MICHIGAN. 
Editors INTELLIGENCER AND JOURNAL: 
In your article on “ Asa Gray the Botanist,” in issue 
of 2d mo., 11th, you speak of Professor Gray as ‘‘ de- 
clining the chair of botany in the University of 


Michigan.” Perhaps your statement is misleading, 
for it seems that he resigned the chair of botany in 
the University of Michigan to accept the professor- 
ship of Natural History at Harvard. I quote from 
Scientific American of the 11th inst.: “The chair of 


botany in the University of Michigan was offered to 
him, which he accepted on condition that he be al- 
lowed a year of study in Europe, He vis- 
ited Europe, carrying with him a commission to pur. 
chase a library for the college. He selected a nu- 
cleus for the collection of books with great judgment, 


. It is said the collection thus selected is still looked 


upon with great pride by the university. He never 
entered upon the duties of the position of profes. 
sor there.” Very respectfully, 


Lovis B. AMBLER. 
Kennett Square, Pa. 


THE FIRST-DAY SCHOOLS. 
EXTRACTS FROM MINUTES OF THE GIRARD AV. 
ENUE BIBLE CLASS. 

PHILADELPHIA, First Mo. 15, 1888. 
Tue consideration of the eighth chapter of the Gos- 
pel according to John was continued from last meet- 
ing. 

The 44th verse was taken up and explained. The 
term devil, as used here, does not necessarily signify 
a personal being; it means simply evil. As those 
who are led by the good Spirit of God are called chil- 
dren of God, so those who are controlled by evil dis- 
positions may similarly be termed children of evil or 
of the devil. This evil, as manifested in the hearts 
of men, has been “ from the beginning” a murderer 
or destroyer of their peace and well-being and an 
enemy of all that is good. When we thus under- 
stand these words of Jesus, they lose their offensive 
aspect and appear only the plain statement of the 
simple truth. He did not reject any of his hearers; 
he moved among them, ate with them, loved them, 
invited all to come to the knowledge of the truth 
and be free. History testifies to the extremely low 
moral condition of the Jews at that time; and the 
appearance among them of so exalted a character as 
Jesus, aroused by contrast, like the strife of darkness 
with light, that bitterness and hatred which led fin- 
ally to his death. He was too far above his genera- 
tion to be permitted to live. It becomes us, there- 
fore,to throw the veil of charity over their blind- 
ness, remembering those words of Jesus himself, 
* Father, forgive them ; for they know not what they 
do.” 

The expression, “If ye abide in my word,” was 
thought to have a deeper spiritual meaning than 
“ word” in its ordinary sense implies; just as in the 
saying, “If aman keep my word, he shall never see 
death,” Jesus evidently did not mean the death of 
the body. In this connection, it was remarked that 
between the spiritual and the material or natural 
there is no distinct line of separation; they are 
blended into one. Since progress from the lower to 
the higher condition is gradual, rising slowly by im- 
perceptible steps, how can we know when one has 
experienced the “new birth?” It is common for 
Christian professors to say of a good man who has 
done many good deeds, “ All this is very excellent, 
but he has not been ‘converted,’ he has not ‘ experi- 
enced religion;’” forgetting that good deeds, as a 
rule, spring from goodness of heart, and the good 
heart has its religious experiences. It is true, the 
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soul that is engrossed with earthly vanities and am- 
bitions or unlawful indulgences, and the soul that is 
devoted to life’s earnest and most sacred duties, are, 
indeed, very far apart; yet there is no necessary 
conflict between the natural and the spiritual part of 
our being, and we should endeavor to bring them 
more and more into harmony with each other and 
with the divine. This additional thought was also 
expressed : as at its natural birth the child does not 
at once become fully conscious of its condition and 
surroundings, so he that is “born of the Spirit” 
grows gradually into the consciousness of his higher 
state. Faithfulness in the performance of those du- 
ties which are made known to usin each condition 
prepares the way for advancement to a better. 
W.S. W., Secretary. 


SWARTHMORE NOTES. 

—At a recent special meeting of the Alumni Asso- 
ciation it was decided to establish an Employment 
Bureau, to aid the graduates of the College in obtain- 
ing positions. The following were appointed a com- 
mittee, representing the different professions, to draw 
up a plan for the organization of this Bureau, and re- 
port at the annual meeting in the 6th month: Wil- 
liam P. Holcomb, Teaching; Arthur W. Bradley, 
Business; Isaac G. Smedley, Medicines. 

—Andrew D. White, ex-President of the Cornell 
University, visited President Magill on Sixth and 
Seventh days of last week. They were once fellow- 
students in Yale College. President White spoke to 
the students in the collection on Seventh-day morn- 
ing, reminding them of the great progress that had 
been made in this generation, and of the weight of 
responsibility resting upon them to make the record 
of the 20th century a proper advance upon that of 
the 19th. His remarks were received with deep in- 
terest and profound attention. 

—Some may receive the ‘“‘Appeal ” for the Endow- 
ment Subscription a second time. Such will please 
remember that in sending out a very large number of 
these, amounting to some thousands, this will some- 
times happen, but they will know that it was a cleri- 
cal error, and did not occur from a disposition to un- 
duly press the subscription. 

—The Reception of the Sophomores by the Seniors 
on Seventh-day evening, the 11th inst., was an oc- 
casion of much interest, and brought to the college a 
number of the former members of the class of ’88. 

—In connection with the First-day school exer- 
cises, on the 12th inst.,a very impressive paper was 
presented by Elizabeth Powell Bond, entitled “ The 
Oil of Gladness.” The text taken was: “ Thou lovest 
righteousness and hatest wickedness; therefore God, 
thy God hath anointed thee with the oil of gladness 
above thy fellows.” 


“Tue highest revelation,” said Emerson, “ is that 


God is in every man.” The incarnation is as uni- 
versal as human life itself. 


Tue quieter my body is, the more active in me are 
my thinking powers.—Goethe’s Mother. 
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TO JOHN G. WHITTIER. 
‘Whose eighty years but add a grace 
And saintlier meaning to his face,— 
Whose hopeful utterance through and through 
The freshness of the morning blew.’’—J. G. W. 


Ou that the muse would but inspire 
A worthy theme to offer thee ; 
I fear mine’s but a tuneless lyre, 
Fit only for the willow tree. 
Thy name, a nation’s household word, 
Greenleafed and garlanded with flowers; 
Thy voice, that of the wild song bird, 
Thrilling the soul with magic powers. 
Thy thoughts come purer than the snow 
Crowning Katahdin brightly now; 
Yet freer than the winds which blow 
Around that mountain’s heaven-kissed brow 
Thy acts have been throughout thy life 
In full accord with thought and word: 
Hath mingled with the world’s wild strife, 
And through its din thy voice is heard. 
When semi-treason to the state 
Was branding slavery as a wrong, 
Or helping bondsmen from their fate, 
Thy words were clear, pronounced, and strong. 
And when the self-made spoiler dared 
To light war’s horrid torch of flame, 
And freedom stood with bosom bared, 
Afraid to breathe her own sweet name, 
Thou wouldst not leave her to her fate, 
But with thy counsel, not the sword, 
Joining those chosen spirits great, 
Served her with pen and glowing word. 
The flag at Bunker Hill unfurled, 
’Mid the first sword-flash freedom saw ; 
(The dearest flag in all the world,) 
Thou christened, the ‘‘ symbol of light and law.” 
Each war-worn veteran clasps thy hand, 
As brother tried, they look on thee, 
Counting thee first in the patriot band. 
With Quaker faith, pure, set to poesy, 
And I unto thy shrine did come 
A pilgrim in my boyhood time, 
Leaving those sports so dear to some 
For droughts of thy inspired rhyme. 
And through my manhood’s riper hours, 
Have drunk thy soul-inspiring lays, 
They are the dew, the sun, and showers, 
Strewing with bloom life’s meadow ways. 
A bond betwixt us twain is this, 
I too have kept the old time faith, 
Have ever deemed an earthly bliss, 
The quiet, country meeting-place ; 
Have learned in this wild region lone, 
Where priestly church stands wide apart, 
That each may have a church their own,— 
The temple of the human heart ; 
Where he may turn in direst need, 
To find the dear Christ ministering, 
Without the cant of form or creed, 
Only sweet words of comforting. 
I loved thee in youth’s budding flower, 
From only meeting thee in song; 
Have reverenced through my manhood hour, 
Thy firm rebuke of country-wrong. 
And passing through that furnace with thee, 
War,—cruel, sad, beyond all measure, 
Making our nation grieved, though free, 
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Through floods of death, and loss of treasure, 
Brought in full view thy wondrous powers, 
Thus adding to my love of yore: 
And love thus fanned through all these hours 


Intensifies at thy four-score. 
R. K. EASTBURN. 
New Mexico, First month 17, 1888. 


For Friends’ Intelligencer and Journal. 
LIFE’S MELODY. 


BY M. ALICE BROWN. 
Lips there are whose music 
Fills the air around ; 
Day by*day outpouring 
Harmony of sound. 


Gentle tones of pleading 
Swift the message runs, 
These with grave persuasion 

Win the erring ones. 


Silvery mirth and laughter, 
Cheerful ringing notes, 

Gladdening hearts about them 
As their music floats. 


Softly by the wayside 
Dropping words of cheer ; 

Sounding from the rostrum 
Thrilling tones and clear. 


Spoken by the home-hearth, 
Words that bless each day ; 

Thence perhaps the soft wind 
Wafts them far away. 


Homely phrase or cultured 
Note on note is pealed ; 
Tones with right according, 
These true music yield. 


These with never discord 

Sound throughout the land, 
While their echoes render 
Symphony most grand. 

Lombard, Cecil County, Md. 


THE WORK OF “ISLAM” IN AFRICA. 
[We print below a summary of the remarks of Canon Isaac 
Taylor, of the English Established Church, on the subject 
of the comparative results of the Mohammedan and Christ- 
ian missionary movements in Africa,—referred to in a re- 


cent letter of J. D. McPherson, in this journal. The 
address was delivered at a “‘ Church Congress” at Wolver- 
hampton, England, some weeks ago, (perhaps in the Elev- 
enth month), and, as our readers probably are aware, has 
caused much controversy. We do not wish, in printing it, 
to be understood as at all endorsing the idea that Christ- 
ians should leave the Mohammedans to work upon Africa, 
though there are two facts which are evident: (1) that 
“Islam” is much more easily accepted by the barbarous 
races; and (2) that as long as rum and dishonest traffic 
come close behind our missionaries, Christianity is pre - 
sented at a sad disadvantage. The great objection, out- 
wardly, to Islam is that it degrades woman; any religion, 
so-called, which does this, has a fatal defect at its heart.— 
Eps. INTELLIGENCER AND JOURNAL.] 

Arthe Wolverhampton Church Congress Canon Isaac 
Taylor read a paper on “Islam in Africa,” at the out- 
set of which he said that over a large portion of the 
world, Islam, as a missionary religion, was more suc- 
cessful than Christianity. Not only were the Moslem 
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converts from Paganism more numerous than the 
Christian converts, but Christianity, in some regions, 
was actually receding before Islam, while attempts to 
proselytize Mohammedan nations were notoriously 
unsuccessful. We not only did not gain ground, but 
even failed to hold our own. What was there in the 
doctrines of Islam which gave it this unique power 
of making converts and of retaining them? Why 
did it touch those whom Christianity failed to reach ? 
Was it our fault, or our misfortune? Could it or 
could it not be remedied? This was the practical 
question. Islam must in some way satisfy the relig- 
ious needs and aspirations of the Indian and Afri- 
can races, or it could not thus succeed. It must be 
acknowledged that, though quite unfitted for the 
higher races, it was eminently adapted to be a civil- 
izing and elevating religion for barbarous tribes. It 
was a step upward, but the step was not too high. 
Christianity was too spiritual, too lofty. 

Islam had done more for civilization than Chris- 
tianity. He was somewhat suspicious of the accounts 
of missionaries; but take the statements of English 
officials or lay travelers, such as Burton, Pope, Hen- 
nessy, Galton, Palgrave, or Reade, as to the practical 
results of Islam when embraced by a negro tribe; 
paganism, devil worship, fetishism, cannibalism, hu- 
man sacrifice, infanticide, witchcraft, at once disap- 
peared. The natives began to dress, filth was re- 
placed by cleanliness, and they acquired personal 
dignity and self-respect. Hospitality became a relig- 
ious duty, drunkenness became rare, gambling was 
forbidden. Immodest dances and the promiscuous 
intercourse of the sexes ceased, female chastity was 
regarded as a virtue, industry replaced idleness, 
license gave place to law, order and sobriety pre- 
vailed. Blood feuds, cruelty to animals and to slaves 
were forbidden. A feeling of humanity, benevolence, 
and brotherhood was inculcated. Polygamy and 
slavery were regulated and their evils restrained. 
Islam, above all, was the most powerful total absti- 
nence association in the world, whereas the exten- 
sion of European trade meant the extension of 
drunkenness and vice, and the degradation of the 
people; while Islam introduced a civilization of no 
low order, including a knowledge of reading and 
writing, decent clothing, personal cleanliness, veraci- 
ty, and self-respect. Its restraining and civilizing 
effects were marvelous. 

In his opinion, we ought to begin by recognizing 
the fact that Islam was not an anti-Christian faith, 
but a half-Christian faith, an imperfect Christianity. 
Islam was a republication of the faith of Abraham 
and Moses, with Christian elements. Judaism was 
exclusive. Islam was cosmopolitan, not, like Juda- 
ism, confined to one nation, but extended to the 
whole world. If the imperfect laws of Moses were 
divinely sanctioned because of the hardness of men’s 
hearts, might there not also be a divinely appointed 
work for the imperfect law of Islam? Islam must 
be regarded as an imperfect Christianity. Mohamet 
declared, ‘The God of the Christians is my God.” 
Moslems acknowledged our great teachers,—Abra- 
ham, the friend of God ; Moses, the prophet of God ; 
the Lord Jesus, the Word of God; and Mohamet, 





the Apostle of God. In the creed of Moslem the 
Lord Jesus stands the highest of the four. Though 
the teaching of Mohamet fell grievously short of the 
teaching of St. Paul there was nothing in it antago- 
nistic to Christianity. It was midway between Juda- 
ism and Christianity. It is better than Judaism, in- 
asmuch as it recognizes the miracles, the teaching, 
and the Messiahship of Jesus Christ. 

The Church of England, which he held to be the 
noblest and purest form of Christianity, suited to the 
highest Aryan civilization, had not been able to 
make any permanent impression on the African. It 
was too good for him. Islam, with its material para- 
dise, or the Salvation Army, with its kettledrums, or 


the Church of Rome, with its black madonnas, might | 


be able to descend to tbe level of the negro ; but the 
Church of England, with its thirty-nine articles, 
would not be the church of equatorial Africa for 
many generations. In conclusion, he suggested that 
if Christian missions were to make any way in Africa, 
we must change our tactics. European teachers 
would never Christianize Africa—the experiment 
had been tried and had failed. The climate alone 
was a fatal obstacle, and the social gulf was too wide. 


The heathen tribes could only be converted by bring- 


ing over from the United States civilized negroes in 
large numbers. With regard to the Moslems, even 
this expedient offered small chances of success. Was 
it not worth while to try another method? Could 
we not attack the fortress of Islam from without? 
Instead of raising antagonism by denouncing Mo- 
hamet as a false prophet and Moslems as infidels, let 
us begin by showing, not how much Christianity dif- 
fered from Islam, but how much it resembled it. 


WONDERS OF THE HIVE. 


In a late number of the Independent, Julia Allyn, 
writing of “The Wonders of the Hive,” presents 
some curious and interesting facts in regard to the 
modern methods of Bee Culture. After giving credit 
to Dr. Langstroth for the changes that have been 
made since he began to study these wonderful in- 
sects, she continues : 

Let us begin with a few bees and watch their 
growth. A full colony may contain fifty or sixty 
thousand bees, but four thousand, one pound—about 
a quart—is enough to start with. Bees are sold by 
the pound and sent in wire cages across the continent, 
supplied with food to last during the journey. Full 
colonies are sent also from one end of the country to 
the other. Queens, wonderful to relate, come to us 
from Syria and from Cyprus, through the mails, in a 
little cage with a few worker bees for company. Her 
majesty may be in the bottom bag of tons of mail 
matter, on board the steamer, and yet she generally 
lives and arrives in good spirits apparently. How- 
ever, queens thus caged and mailed do not always 
survive. Selling bees by the pound is carried on 
extensively. The bees areshaken into a funnel 
and then emptied into a cage made of wire cloth. 

Our four thousand bees arrive. The expressman 
handles the cage as carefully as he would a dynamite 
bomb, and looks relieved when he gets it off his 
hands. The cage is open wire on all sides except the 
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end where the provision boxes are. It is warm and 
the bees are fanning to create a breeze, keeping their 
wings in rapid motion. Water is sprinkled over 
them until it rans down among them ; but it does 
not run far, for it is eagerly gathered up and in a mo- 
ment itis gone. Then on all sides of the cage may 
be seen, inevery mesh of the wire cloth, a bee’s 
tongue. Every bee next to the cloth thrusts out his 
tongue for more water. A drop of water on the end 
of the finger is placed near a protruding tongue and 
others begin to crowd and jostle each other, exactly 
like folks, in attempting to reach it. 

They are given all they want, about half a drop 
a piece, or in all about two thousand drops. 

In the old-fashioned hives, the bees’ comb is at- 
tached to the top board and hangs free except where 
joined to steady and to brace. In the modern hive 
these combs are simply in frames and resting upon 
rabbits and, hanging free, may be removed at will. 
This is essentially the difference between the old 
and the new. 


The hive most in use contains ten frames. Into 
a hive containing four frames we place the bees. 
Taking off one end of the cage, the bees are poured 
into the hive like a quart of blackberries, the hive 
covered up at once and not molested again for twen- 
ty-four hours; or, the cage may be placed at the en- 
trance of the hive, and the bees orderly and system- 
atically will walk in and take possession of the new 
home. In order to make them as compact as possi- 
ble, the four frames are divided from the rest of the 
hive by a division board so that this small colony 
has only a little more than a third of a hive in which 
to keep house, and, that the colony may become 
strong speedily, every frame is filled with a sheet of 
“foundation.” This foundation is the nearest ap- 
proach to artificial comb, and in this case only the 
form is artificial for it is made of pure bees-wax. 
sheets of wax, some as thin as paper, are run between 
rollers engraved to leave upon the wax the copy of 
the base of the cells. A sheet of broad foundation, 
five or six sheets to the pound, supplies wax 
enough to build two-thirds of the comb. The foun- 
dation is thinned down, drawn out, and the bee 
supplies the rest of the wax from his own body; the 
tiny white scales of which come out between the 
plates of the abdomen. 

Twenty-four hours later we look into the hive. 
We find that already some of the foundation wax 
has been drawn out; that is, made into comb. The 
cells are not yet made full depth, but deep enough 
to permit the queen to lay in them. She is impa- 
tient. She knows that there is no time to be lost. 
She must raise a large family in order to build up 
before winter comes. The egg looks like a bit of 
ivory about a sixteenth of aninch long. Just assoon 
as an egg is laid we have a sense of relief and secu- 
rity, for it shows the queen has been uninjured dur- 
ing the journey, and further, if this queen be lost, 
the bees can produce another from this egg. -Ina 
hive with ten frames full of comb there are more 
than one hundred and fifty thousand cells. The 
queen has been known to lay three thousand eggs in 
one day, discovered by supplying a queen with 
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empty combs for twenty-four hours and counting the 
eggs laid. 

As soon as the egg is laid, or soon after, half a 
drop of honey or honey and pollen mixed, is placed in 
the cell with the egg, the egg floating in it or surround- 
ed by it, that the bee, as soon as hatched, may have 
food. It isa tiny worm at first, then large enough 
to fill the bottom of the cell curled up. In ten days 
the worm is sealed up; that is, the opening of the 
cell is closed and the young bee is left to develop 
himself. In twenty-one days the bee gnaws one side 
of the cap of the cell and then pushes his way out, 
lifting the lid-like cap. His first act in the new 
world is to take a sip of honey. 

His legs are yet stiff and wings not very free but 
he is of the same size as the others. He waddles 
around and gradually unlimbers himself with the 
help of more honey, and soon he becomes. a nurse to 
the young bees, or hatched larve, and by and by he 
is ordered to stand guard at the entrance, or to sweep 
out or to fan, or to go afield for honey or propolis, 
and if in the busy season, July and August, his life 
ends in four or five weeks. 


NATURE IN THE DESERT OF MIDIAN. 
“For the most part, the Sinaitic region is one of 
unvarying calm and stillness. By day the sun rises 
through a dull haze in the east, then springs into a 
clear and speckless sky, through which it slowly 
moves bour after hour in constant unclouded majes- 
ty, bathing the earth in an unvarying flood of light, 
until, toward evening, it begins to sink into the pur- 
ple haze that lies along the west, and, turning it for 
a few minutes into an ensanguined sea, drops down 
below the horizon and is hid. Night at once closes 
in—the glow in the west rapidly fades away—dark- 
ness descends upon the face of the earth, and with 
darkness a hush of silence, even deeper than that of 
day. One by one the stars come out in the solemn, 
blue-black sky, till all their hosts are marshaled, but 
only to look with many-colored eyes—yellow and 
red and white and violet—without noise and with- 
out motion on the sleeping earth beneath them. 
Even when the yellow glory of the moon rises above 
the horizon and walks, or rather floats,in the soft- 
ness of the limpid firmament, there is little stir of 
life, or sound, or movement. Bats, perhaps, come out 
and flutter their wings; the cry of a hyzena or a 
jackal is heard in the distance; but such sights and 
sounds are ‘few and far between,’ and when they 
occur, seem rather to intensify the stillness than 
break it.”—Pror. RAWLINSON. 


Man needs some higher aid than he can get from 
his intentions, his aspirations, or from the universal 
human conscience. He who would “abide” in truth, 
strength, and purity, must find the secret springs of 
these in the Most High.—George Gordon. 


Un ess a man has trained himself for his chance, 
the chance will only make him ridiculous. A great 
occasion is worth to a man exactly what his antece- 
dents have enabled him to make of it.— William 
Matthews. 
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COLD STORAGE HOUSES. 

Tue cold storage houses for use in a larger way, as 
for large creameries, cheese factories, or for dealers 
in dairy goods, are constructed upon the simple prin- 
ciple of an icehouse, without any packing around the 
ice, but with a water-tight and well-drained floor 
over a lower apartment. There is a space of a few 
inches left between the body of ice and the wall, 
through which air can circulate and pass down to 
the room below. A number of holes or gratings are 
made in the floor for the cold air to descend. The 
house is built with non-conducting walls, having 
usually a space of a foot between them, packed with 
dry sawdust, or a new and most excellent material 
known as mineral wool, which is made of furnace 
slag, blown by a blast into fine threads. These cold 
storage houses are now in frequent use by fruit grow- 
ers, butchers, brewers,-and poultrymen as well as 
dairymen, and are extremely useful.—American Agri- 
culturist. 


BOOKS. 


A Goop book is a lasting companion. Truths which 
it has taken years to glean are therein at once freely 
but carefully communicated. We enjoy the com- 
munion with the mind,though not with the per- 
son of the writer. Thus the humblest man may sur- 
round himself with the wisest and best spirits of past 
and present ages. No one can be solitary who pos- 
sesses a book; he owns a friend that will instruct 
him in the moments of leisure or of necessity. It is 
only necessary to turn over the leaves, and the foun- 
tain at once gives forth its streams. You may seek 
costly furniture for your homes, fanciful ornaments 
for your mantel pieces, and rich carpets for your floors; 
but, after the absolute necessaries of a home, give me 
books as at once the cheapest and certainly the most 


| useful and abiding embellishments. 


THe emancipating movement appears to be 
rolling on in Brazil. A New York Herald despatch 
from Rio Janeiro announces that “every morning 
brings the news of tens of liberatory acts, conferring 
freedom at once or in one or two years upon units to 
hundreds of slaves. Thus, just before Christmas the 
Ferreira family, of Campinas, engaged to give liberty 
to their 1,500 slaves at the end of this vear; the 
planters of Tiete freed on Christmas 1,800 at once; 
in San Carlos do Pinhal, on the 29th, 1,540 were prom- 
ised freedom at the end of this year; Sorocabo has 
liberated all of its 460 slaves, and is now a free county, 
as has Indiatuba, also, its 700 remaining slaves. As 
for the lesser acts of emancipation, from 100 down, 
they are getting beyond record.” 


Tue character-builder in our civilization is home. 
Where you get a wise father and a wise mother, you 
will get noble children and noble citizens in spite of 
all other hindrances.—E. P. Powell. 


I want to feel a holy aptitude to give my heart to 
God, and to walk in his ways; I do believe I shall go 


to heaven if I have heaven in my heart now.—Paul 
Pastrior. 
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NEWS AND OTHER GLEANINGS. 

—The flavor of the cucumber comes from a peculiar 
poisonous ingredient called fungin, which is found in all 
fungi, and is the cause of the cucumber being offensive to 
some stomachs.—Chemistry of the World. 

—The development of the telegraph system in this coun- 
try is one of the marvels of modern civilization. From a 
mere experiment on a single wire between Washington and 
Baltimore in 1844, within the memory of many persons yet 
living, it has grown to be one of the governing forces in 
our philosophy of material and social progress. The West- 
ern Union Company alone now has 580,000 miles of wires ; 
and the messages which it handled during the year ending 
June 30, 1887, reached a total of 47,394,530. 

—Alcohol is the most dreadful offspring which chemistry 
has bequeathed to us, and the day when the vinous fer- 
mentative process was understood and the still put into op- 
eration was the darkest and most #ueful day in the history 
of mankind.— Popular Science News. 


—A beautiful memorial to Helen Hunt Jackson and her 
labors in behalf of the Indians will be the Ramona Indian 
Girls’ School, which is building at Santa Fé,N.M. The 
building will cost $30,000 and will accommodate one hun- 
dred and fifty pupils. Students will be retained from two 
to five years. A New York architect contributed the de- 
sign, which is patterned to some extent on the old cliff 
dwellings of New Mexico and Arizona. Government aid 
will largely pay for building the school, but the cost of 
furnishing must be defrayed by private subscriptions. A 
fine portrait of Mrs. Jackson has been given, and one rich 
woman devoted her jewels to the furnishing of a memorial 
room.— The Unitarian. 

—The Boston Journal says it is well known that birds 
are very sensitive to tones of the voice, and are terrified at 
any loud, angry words. A lady who wished to make a 
bobolink stop singing, at last scolded it in a loud voivze, and 
then took up a scarf and shook it in rebuke at the caged 
bird. In a moment the bird was still, but a short time 
after made a flattering about the cage. Its owner turned 
to the bird, and was shocked to see it fall dead. Unkind 
words had killed it. We know of two cases similar to this. 
In one case a canary bird, and the other a mocking-bird, 
died within five minutes after having been spoken to in a 
violent, angry tone. 


CURRENT EVENTS. 


THE case of the Crown Prince of Germany having be- 
come serious, the operation of tracheotomy was success- 
fully performed, on the 10th inst. It afforded relief for the 
present, and the patient has been reported as doing well. 

Tue British Parliament reassembled on the 9th instant. 
Discussion of affairs in Ireland was begun, and is likely to 
absorb, as heretofore, a large share of attention. 

A LETTER from James G. Blaine, dated at Florence, 
Italy, on the 25th of last month, was published in the 
American newspapers on the 13th inst.,in which the wri- 
ter says his name “ will not be presented to the National 
Convention.” 

THE coal miners’ strike in the Schuylkill region con- 
tinues, though there are several collieries now at work. No 
progress has been made in the efforts at arbitration and 
settlement. The Congressional Special Committee to in- 
quire into the matter began its sittings in this city on the 
15th instant. 

THE Department of Superintendents of the National 
Educational Association met in Convention at Washington, 
D.C., on the 14th. A resolution was adopted providing for 


a committee of seven to report next year the outline of a 
practical course of instruction in manual training. Several 
papers were read and discussed. 

PRESIDENT CLEVELAND, with members of his family 
and Cabinet, expects to leave Washington on the 2ist inst. 
for ashort trip to Florida. The party will spend one day 
at Jacksonville and one at St. Augustine. 


A SECTION of one of the elevated railroads in course of 
construction in Brooklyn, New York, fell on the morning 
of the 14th, and crushed in the fore part of a street car, 
which was passing under it at the time. Four persons 
were killed and nine injured. 


NOTICES. 

*,* There will be a Conference of parents, teachers, and 
others interested, in Friends’ meeting-house, Fourth and 
West streets, Wilmington, Delaware, on Seventh-day, Sec- 
ond month 18, at 10.30 a. m. 

W.N. Hailmann, A. M., Superintendent of the Public 
Schools of La Porte, Indiana, will discuss “ The Education- 
al Value of Manual Training.” He will be followed by one 
or two others especially interested in the subject. 

Superintendent James MacAlister, of Philadelphia, 
expects to be present and participate in the exercises. 

Train leaves Broad St., Philadelphia, at 9.10 a. m., and 
arrives in time for the Conference. All interested are in- 
vited to be present. Isaac T. JOHNSON. 


*,* A circular meeting will be held in Washington, D. 
C., at Friends’ meeting-house, near Eighteenth and I streets, 
on First-day, the 4th of Third month, at the time of their 
regular meeting, at 11 o’clock. Friends atadistance, feeling 
an interest are desired to attend. 


*,* The Temperance Committee of Concord Quarterly 
Meeting of Friends will held a Temperance Meeting at 
Wilmington, Del., on First-day afternoon, the 19th, at 2 
o'clock, in the Friends’ meeting-house. 

J. Byron Tuomas, Clerk. 


*,.* A meeting of the Committee of t hiladelphia Yearly 
Meeting on the subject of Isolated Friends in the West is 
desired to be held on Seventh-day, Second month 25, at 2 
o'clock p. m., at 15th and Race streets meeting-house, Phil- 
adelphia, room No. 1. 

Howakrp M. JENKINS, Clerk. 


*,* Joseph B. Livezey, an approved minister, of Wood- 
bury, N. J., having a minute for religious service in and 
near Philadelphia, proposes attending the meeting for wor- 
ship at Ninth and Spruce streets, First-day morning, 19th 
inst., 10.30 o’clock ; and at Fair Hill Meeting (Germantown 
Avenue and Cambria streets,) at 3.30 o’clock same after- 
noon. Itis desired that an invitation be extended to oui 
members as well as others. 


*,* Quarterly meetings in Second month will occur as 


follows : 
Centre, Bald Eagle, Pa. 
Duanesburg, Albany, N. Y. 
Stillwater, Plainfield, O. 
Bucks, Wrightstown, Pa. 
Blue River, Benjaminville, Ill. 
Warrington, Monallen, Pa. 
Canada Half-Yearly Meeting Pickering, Ont. 
Burlington, Mt. Holly, N. J. 
Southern, Camden, Del. 


PUBLISHERS’ NOTICES. 


*,* WE particularly ask that when money is forwarded to renew 
subscriptions, care be taken to give us the name of the person to 
whom the paper is now being sent. Sometimes, instead of this, the 
name of another member of the same family is given, in which 
case, the new name not appearing on our list, we suppose it to be 
a new subscription, and send two papers. 

Where it is a new subscription, please say so, and this will also 
help to avoid mistakes. 


BESAISRSS 
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POWDER 


Absolutely Pure. 


This powder never varies, A marvel of purity, strength, and 
wholesomeness. More economica! than the ordinary kinds, and 
cannot be sold in competition with the multitude of low test, 
short weight, alum, or phosphate powders. Sold only in cans 
Reval. BAKING PowpER Co,, 106 Wall st., N. Y. 


THE DINGEE & CONARD CO’S 
ADING SPECIALTIES. 


VARIETIES, SIZ AND PRICES 
INE E VER-BLOOMING PERPE TUAL. 
CLIMBING AND MOSS ROSES. 

y Ane RARE FLOWER SEEDS. 

NTS, New Moon Flower, Clematis, Spring Bulbs, 
cies, New Chrysanthemums, and our Wonderns 
aoe VECETASLES. Everything ico fe isiy 

PTERL all nts. We offer Chol We 

LING NOVELT 1ES in all _- 4 -i-f 
HOT Ce oT. illustrated, describes Over 
st Varieties of ROSES, 
tel is how to grow 

, send for it, 

Preenhouses. 


+ an 
Or sine arge 


20 ear Established, 
HE DINCEE & CONARD CO, 
ROSE GROWERS, WEST GROVE, CHESTER 00., PA. 


F. CHAS. EICHEL 


909 Arch Street, Phila., 


BOOTS AND SHOES MADE TO ORDER. 


A LARGE ASSORTMENT OF THE LATEST STYLES 
CONSTANTLY ON HAND. LADIES’ 
SHOES A SPECIALTY. 


EWLIN & OLIVER, OLD B 
GOLD CHAIN MANUFACTURERS. 


OLD GOLD CHAINS MADE LIKE NEw. 
ALL KInpDs oF JEWELRY REPAIRED 


OLD GOLD BoveHT. 


107 S. EIGHTH ST., PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


The use of the INTELLIGENCER AND JOURNAL as 
a medium for advertisements will, we think, be found 
very satisfactory. 


A careful supervision is exercised, 
and nothing known to be unworthy is admitted. The 
paper now goes to about 3300 persons, reachiny, say 
15,000 readers, and its size and shape, and the charac- 
ter of its contents give special weight to each adver- 
tisement. jay When our readers answer an adver- 
tiser, please mention that they do it upon seeing the 
advertisement in this paper.“@a 





| FOR DRY G 0 ODS 


——THE BEST PLACE IS—— 


STRAWBRIDGE & CLOTHIER’S, 


MARKET 
EIGHTH 
FILBERT 


- STREETS. 


One of the largest buildings in the city, and 
the largest Establishment in America devoted exc!u- 
sively to 


DRY GOODS. 


The stock includes Silks, Dress Goods, Trim- 
mings, Millinery, Hosiery, and Underwear, Gloves, 
House-Furnishing Goods, Carpets, Ready-Made 
Dresses and Wraps, and everything that may be 
needed e.ther for dress or house furnishing purposes. 
It is believed that unusual inducements are offered, 
as the stock is among the largest to be fownd in the 
American market, and the prices are guaranteed to 
be uniformly as low as elsewhere on similar quali- 


ties 8 of goods, 


WILSON JUNIOR PEDIGREE BLACKBERRY, 


The largest, best, and most productive Early Blackberry, 3% in- 
ches around from seed of selected Wilson’s Early. 


Kieffer Hybrid Pear Trees, 
100,000 Peach Trees, 
Strawberries, Grapes, 
Blackberries, etc., etc. 


CATALOGUE WITH COLORED PLATES FREE. 


_WM. PARRY, PARRY P.0.,N.J. 
QUEEN & C 0.924 Cuestuut st 


WALL PAPER | 


AT REMARKABLY LOW PRICES. 


Elegant New 2 and 4 Metal Gold Paper, 

Felt or Cartridge Paper (in all new colors), 
Beautiful Embossed Mica wager, ‘ 
White Blank as low as 


&2- Samples sent free to the euinter. ‘Estimates mame for 


Hanging. 
A. L. DIAMENT & CoO., 
1206 MARKET ST.,\PHILA, 
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Memoranda for those who will aid in Sending 
in Subscriptions. 


Rates for the Year 1888, 


Single subscriptions, $2.50 per year. 
8 copies, $2.25 each, a year. 
15 copies, $2.00 each, a year. 
Ba Note the change in last item from previous years. 


“No Agents.” 


We recognize no one as our “‘ Agent”’ with the single exception 
of Friends’ Book Association, 15th and Race Sts., Philadel. 
phia. Those Friends whoget up Clubs for the paper must 
be regarded as the agents of those subscribing through 
them. When money reaches our hands we receipt for it our- 
selves, and no one, (except F. B. A., as above), is author- 
ized to receipt for us. 


Concerning Clubs. 


a. It is, of course, our desire to get new subscribers, and re- 
tain old ones. Unless Clubs help to do one or both of these 
things, they do not aid the paper. We therefore hope to 
have in them (in the $2.00 Clubs, especially) some new ones. 
This is difficult, of course, in some localities, and in such 
we will not exact, though we desire it. 

b. Names and money, for clubs, should be sent to us in one, 
two, or at most three, instalments. We can wait till the per- 
son getting up the club is ready with the money, but we 
cannot accept single names and money, (unless for new 
subscribers), at intervals through the year,on Club ac- 
count. 


Subscribers’ Names. 
When sending clubs, please carefully designate all ‘‘new”’ 
names; and in renewals, please use the same name as 


the paper has been coming to ;—if for any reason the 
name is changed, please call our attention to this fact. 


Discontinuances. 

We do not discontinue a paper, (unless for continued delin- 
quency in payment), without the order of the subscriber. 
Persons withing to * stop "* must so aot us. 


QUEEN CO. 924 oa 


PER A,.MARINE & 
SPY GLASSES 
LEVEL 
er ee eee tah 
MICR ‘3 
MAGIC LANTERN 
PHOTOGRAPH 
a ele 
Pt Te 
DESCRIF 


HEMICALS ET 


Jacos J. Sryer. T. WALTER STYER. 


STYER BROTHERS, 
NURSERYMEN, 


GROWERS OF FRUIT TREES, VINES AND PLANTS, 
ORNAMENTAL TREES, SHRUBS, ROSES, ETC. 
CONCORD VILLE, DELAWARE CO., PA. 


GEORGE W. HANCOCK, 
REAL ESTATE, 


Money To Loan on MorTGAGeE. 


PROMPT ATTENTION GIVEN TO THE COLLECTION OF RENTS AND 
GENERAL CARE OF PROPERTY. 


No. 717 Walnut Street, 
OFFICES: Fortieth & Lancaster Avenue. 





bondholders. Their safety, 
make them the most desirable investment now offered. Also 





A true and — Soap for Babies, 
Children or tas of Delicate Skin. 


ATCA THOUSAND MILES 

from Philadelphia grows the stately 
palm tree, producing a beautiful orange- 
colored fruit, rich in oil of the most healing 
nature for burns, scalds or bruises, 

We buy the best of this oil and make our 
PALM TOILET SOAP entirely of it. When 
the Soap is made it contains many of the 
healing properties of the oil. 

For Persons of Delicate Skin and Children, 
some of our friends say it is the best Toilet 
Soap in the world. Price $1.25 per dozen, 


532 St. John St., Philadelphia, Penna. 
MY SELECTIO1 N OF 4 TTERNS 


~ Ps 

FoR THIS SEASON COMPRISES ALL THE LATEST STYLES 
AND COLORINGS IN MOQUETTE, BRUSSELS, TAPESTRY, 
INGRAIN, AND DAMASK CARPETS. O1rL CLoTHs, LIG- 
NUM AND LINOLEUM WINDOW SHADgs, Mats, RvGs, 
ETC., AT THE LOWEST MARKET PRICES. 


BIGELOW BRUSSELS. vee . 
LOWELL BRUSSELS. BENJAMIN GREEN, 
83 N. SECOND Steer, PHILA. 


LO waht: IvGRA INS. 


quitable— 


MORTGAGE COMPANY. 


CAPITAL eae . ° Fri . - $2,000,000. 
PAID IN (CASH), . . + 1,000,000 


DEBEN NTURES 


Bearing 6 per cent., running ten years, and based exclusivel 
upon Western Farm ’ Mortgages, and held in trust by the Ameri- 
can Loan and Trust Company of New York for the benefit of the 
time to run, and rate of interest 


GUARANTEED FARM MORTGAGES 
OFFICES: 


NEW YORK, 208 Broadway. PHILA.,S.E. cor.4th & Chestnut. 
BOSTON, 23 Court Street. LONDON, ENGLAND. 


SEND FOR PAMPH LET. 


For 13888 ts better ” than ever a should be tn the bands 
of every person contemplating buying 


PLANTS « BULBS, 2: SEEDS, 


Colored plated 
thousands of Illustrations, and nearly 150 pages, telling 
what to buy, and where to get it. and naming lowest prices 
for honest goods. Price of GUIDE only 10 cents, includ- 
ing @ Certificate Sawa for 10 cents worth of Seeds. 
ES VICK, SEEDSMAN, 
Rochester, N. ¥. 
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~ FRIENDS’ ‘WEDDING INVITATIONS. Send for Samples. No Charge. 


NO. 908 ARCH STREET, |) I XON ?HcADELPHLA, PENNA, 


FRIENDS’ MARRIAGE CERTIFICATES, Correctly and Handsomely Engrossed, 


S. F. BALDERSTON & SONS 
WALL PAPERS. CEILING DECORATIONS. WINDOW SHADES. 
NO, 902 SPRING GARDEN STREET, (One square from 9th and Green Station), PHILADELPHIA. 


CAPITAL, $750,000. ‘SURPLU S, $349,307. 


AViNcs wait 


J. B. WATKINS LAND MORTGAGE CO. 


17 Years’ Experience. $10,363,800 Loaned. $6,450,681 of Interest 
and Principal returned to Investors. No delay. Not a dollar lost. 


To encourage savings, the obligations of this Company are given in amounts of $5 and upwards, with 
5 7 interest coupons attached. These 
Estate Debenture Bonds of this Company, in amounts of S300 pw 
bonds Oo by, THE FARMERS’ LOAN AND TRUST CO., of New York. 
This is a great opportunity for persons of small means. 


% DEBENTURE BONDS 1.0 25:5:S iriver. 
— ACCRUED INTEREST. 
jials, address 
=~ J. B. WATKINS L . M. aD... ceoveh nes ag Kansas, 
Or HENRY DICKINSON, New ‘York Manager, 243 Broadway. 











~ PHILADELPHIA MORTGAGE AND TRUST CO. 


OFFERS SAFE INVESTMENT SECURITIES 
CAPITAL, $500,000, (Full Paid). 822 CHESTNUT STREET. 


6 and 7 ete cent. MORTGAGES and its own FIVE PER CENT. REAL ESTATE TRUST BONDS 
secure of First Mortgages on Real Estate worth two-and-one-half times the am- 


ount of the reed the capital of the Company. Transacts general Trust and financial business. 
INTEREST ALLOWED ON DEPOSITS. 
GEO. D. KRUMBHAAR, BENJ. MILLER, R. T. McCARTER, Jr. GEO. JUNKIN, 
President. Vice-Pres. & Ma Secretary and Treasurer. Solicitor. 
Drrecrors: Geo. D. Krumbhaar, Charles Platt, Isaac J. ine, Edward Hoopes, Joseph 8S. pare. , a Smith, 
Chas. Huston, Chas. L. Bailey, F. B. Reeves, Jno. H. Catherwood, Geo. D. McCreary, C 
H. Banes, Wm. H. Ingham, | Thomas Woodnutt, Lawrence Lewis, Jr. 


ORTGAGES Principal and Interests GUARANTEED. Best of Reference furnished. Dur 
ing the past five years we have furnished these 64 and 7 per cent. Ist Mortgages 
on Western “on Western forms to many ix to many investors in Penn., N. J., Del., N. Y.,and.Md. Ask those who hold them how they 

like them. Company Incorporated 1885. Send for bulletin describing Loans now on hand for sale. 


6% cox. DES MOINES LOAN & & TRUST COMPANY. 7 cir 
703 WALNUT ST., Philadelphia. | 38 PARK ROW, New York. 


EDWARD FORSYTHE, Mang’ r. RICH. E CARPENTER, Mang’r. 


JARVIS- CONKLIN MORTGAGE TRUST COMPANY, 
144 8. a eer. renee 
CAPITAL PAID UP,. . + $1,000,000.00. 
SURPLUS, ee woke 00,000.00. 
RESERVE LIABILITY, . ©...) . 2°.) ”. * 1,000'000.00. 


$2,100,000.00. 
PHILADELPHIA DIRECTORS: ADVISORY BOARD OF PHILA. STOCKHOLDERS: 


WILLIAM HACKER 8. ROBINSON COALE, CRAIGE LIPPINCOTT, RICHARD L. AUSTIN. 
JOHN M. SHRIGLEY, JAMES SLEICHER, RICHARD W. CLAY, WILLIAM P. BEMENT. 


GUARANTEED TEN YEAR SIX PER CENT. DEBENTURE BONDS AND GUARANTEED MORTGAGES. 
CALL OR SEND FOR PAMPHLET. 
E. H. AUSTIN, Manager. 


Friends’ Printing House 8. W Cor, Sixth and Arch Streets Philadelphia. 
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